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the things they say! 


r . . Ar 
Hello! Where did you drop in from? | Na 
I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers | sai 
out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. | | TW 


Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — 





surely they re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 
Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our ‘ | an 
manufacturing Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, 
stafled by specialists, to be sure that our products give the performance 
we claim and the customer expects. Many of the I.C.I. 


companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 





Can anyone get this service? 
Yes; and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. Mi 


You surprise me. Operating a service like this at en 


home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a packet. an 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a vear. But look at the results! By keeping | Di 


the highest quality standards and backing our products with TH 





this sort of Technical Service, we’ve built up not only a huge Bes 
trade in the home market but export be 


0 business worth over £70,000,000 a year. | en 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


SINGAPORE became a self-governing State within 
the Commonwealth. The Times told the top people 
that the Foreign Secretary was on the way out, and 
the Prime Minister told the Foreign Secretary 
that he wasn’t. Geneva found little else to talk 
about. Two monkeys returned from space and 
held a press conference. Talks between printers, 
master printers, and printing-ink people got 
nowhere and neither, for twenty-four hours, did 
the Métro trains in Paris, where there was also a 
dispute about pay and hours. 
* 
| THE FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS in Geneva got no 
nearer an agreement in private than they had done 
| in public. King Baudouin of the Belgians returned 
| from the United States to a rousing welcome from 
the Bruxellois, and the news that he still had a 
political crisis to look forward to. The Left-wing, 
anti-colonialist People’s Action Party romped to 
victory in Singapore’s general election, but 
| refused to form a government until eight of its 
| members were released from detention. Once that 
was done, Lee Kuan Yew became Prime Minister, 
and the Governor, Sir William Goode, became 
Yang Di-pertuan Negara. Not only the Soviet 
Union but also Albania made friendly gestures 
towards Yugoslavia. It was announced that Maria 
Julia had fired at Lord Lloyd: the one turned out 
to be an Icelandic gunboat, the other a British 
trawler. 
* 
THE LAST BRITISH OFFICERS and men left the 
former RAF base at Habbaniyah in Iraq, whose 
Government renounced United States military 
aid, too, because acceptance conflicted with its 
policy of ‘positive neutrality.” The same Govern- 
| ment granted political asylum to the Syrian 
| Army’s former Chief of Staff, sacked by President 
| Nasser for being a fellow-traveller. The Egyptians 
| took Israeli potash from a Danish ship that was 
| sailing through the Suez Canal to Indian ports. 
* 
| TWO FEMALE MONKEYS with the unfeminine names 
| of Able and Baker became the first living creatures 
| known to have voyaged into space and returned 
| alive when the nose-cone of a Jupiter missile was 
| recovered from the Atlantic after reaching a 
height of 300 miles, and a speed of 10,000 m.p.h. 
Both returned very cross, and Able died later when 
| an instrument was removed from under her skin. 
Dr. Charity Waymouth, a British woman scientist 
working in the United States, was credited by the 
American Cancer Society with discovering a basic 
| secret of ‘the chemistry of life’ which would be of 
great value in cancer studies. 
* 
BLACKPOOL MAGISTRATES DISMISSED the second of 
two summonses brought by members of the 
League of Empire Loyalists against a Tory agent 
and an attendant at the Winter Gardens: the 
| Loyalists said that they hadn’t the money to pay 
| the costs. The Bournemouth East and Christ- 
| church Conservative Association adopted Mr. 
| John Howard Cordle, a company director, as 
its prospective parliamentary candidate. The 
Minister of Works said that he might, after all, 
let the Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields exhibit a 
crib at Christmas in Trafalgar Square: he had no 
| Personal objections; it had only been ‘a question 
| Of whether a crib was likely to cause offence to 
| any religious body.’ Liberace arrived to play the 
plano before the Queen Mother and to sue the 
Daily Mirror and its columnist Cassandra. 


* 


THE BRITISH TRADE FAIR opened in Lisbon. Bail 
was fixed at £220,000 when directors of a stamp 
| auction firm were remanded in Dublin. The total 
hire-purchase debt outstanding in Britain went 
up by a record £28 million in April, it was 
| nnounced, to reach a total of £700 million. Parthia 
Won the Derby and £36,078, and the British Gov- 








| &rament spared £200,000 for the world’s refugees. 


The Spectator 


WHY NATO? 


ITH the possible exception of the Council 
Wi Europe there is no institution more pro- 
ductive of yawns than the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. A negligible fraction of the elec- 
torate remembers why or how NATO came into 
being, or has any idea what it does, apart from a 
vague impression that it mans some shaky defence 
line along the iron curtain. It has not had a bad 
press, on the whole, in Britain; but newspaper 
editors tend to accord it space as if it were a 
charitable organisation favoured by the managing 
director—an institution which ought to be re- 
ferred to occasionally, with a few laudatory 
adjectives, but not something that anybody really 
wants to read about. The meeting of the Atlantic 
Congress in London will be politely acclaimed; 
but it is too much to expect that it will arouse 
public interest, let alone enthusiasm. 

To mark NATO’s tenth birthday, however, a 
booklet Why NATO? has just been issued as a 
Penguin Special; and it ¢reates something of a 
record—let us hope also a precedent—in that, in 
spite of the fact it is an inside job, written by the 
Secretary-General himself, it is a brief, lucid, 
pungent and readable account of the organisa- 
tion’s history. M. Paul-Henri Spaak (and his trans- 
lator, who gets no credit) has provided just what 
was needed for anybody who feels he ought to 
know more about NATO, but is intimidated by 
the kind of material that is apt to be connected 
with it. The opening— 

In Prague at dawn on 13 March, 1949, the 
body of Jan Masaryk, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia, was found on the 
pavement beneath the windows of his flat. 
Suicide or murder? We still do not know. 

—may read like the synopsis for a detective thril- 
ler, but it leads logically into the story that M. 
Spaak has to tell; for undoubtedly, that event was 
decisive. If Masaryk died by his own hand, he did 
not die in vain. 

* * * 

M. Spaak brings out clearly the psychological 
importance of NATO. What he does not do, and 
could hardly be expected to do, is discuss its 
military future. The appearance of Lieut.-Colonel 
Patrick Lort-Phillips’ss The Logic of Defence 
(Radical Publications) makes a timely supplement. 
Colonel Lort-Phillips had a careér in the Guards 
distinguished not only by his personal valour but 
by the tenacity with which he held to his liberal 
opinions in an environment where they do not 
normally flourish. More recently he polled over 


20 per cent. of the votes cast as Liberal candidate~ 


in the Gloucester by-election. His views might be 
described as a development of the Liddell 
Hart / King-Hall line, in so far as any ‘line’ exists: 
that is to say, he attempts to apply common sense, 
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rather than preconceived strategic and tactical 
notions, to the problems of the defence of the 
West. 

The first point he makes is also the most impor- 
tant. Somehow or other, the thick heads of our 
defence chiefs must be knocked together until 
they realise that we cannot survive, let alone win, 
a nuclear war. The only value of the deterrent is 
to deter, not to defend. It is consequently a ludi- 
crous waste of money to build up vast stocks of 
H-bombs, and to go on testing them to make 
them more destructive. A dozen H-bombs, suit- 
ably distributed, will suffice as a deterrent: a mil- 
lion H-bombs, no matter where they are, will 
not suffice as a defence. There are signs—or so 
the U.S. News and World Report asserts—that 
defence chiefs in America are beginning to realise 
that the stockpile is big enough—too big, perhaps, 
in that the more H-bombs there are, the more 
difficult it is to insure against accidents. But as 
Colonel Lort-Phillips says, British defence policy 
is still based on the idea of winning a nuclear war. 

Until this frightening error is corrected, it is 
difficult to be dogmatic about the ultimate nature 
and size of our conventional forces. But Colonel 
Lort-Phillips makes the reasonable suggestion 
that though they should be built up, it should not 
be for the purpose they have had in the past: 

Their role should be similar to that of a police 
force. They should try to prevent a breach of the 
peace; but if there is one, they should restore 
the situation with as little force as possible. All 


their activities should be designed to help restore 
normal diplomatic relations as soon as possible. 


This is sensible, in theory; but it is not easy for ~ 


France, with her forces involved in Algeria, to 
play the dispassionate policeman; nor is it easy 
for other countries to think of her, or of us, as 
police, with Suez blood still on our hands. NATO 
ought to develop into a police force, rather than 
an army; but it cannot begin to do so until the 
governments of the nations which compose it 
evolve beyond the burglar stage. Still a start could 
be made: at least we could abandon the manu- 
facture as well as the testing of H-bombs—and 
that includes nuclear tactical weapons, for they 
are just as dangerous in the long run. 





Printing Dispute 

THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to 
a ban on overtime working and other 
restrictions. Some readers may find that 
during this dispute copies of the Spectator 
arrive late. We regret any inconvenience that 
might be caused by circumstances beyond 
our control. 

















Fraternity in Al geria 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


UMAN beings move on the distant slopes 

of any great political problem with the 
impersonality of insects. In Algeria, there are 
‘the army,’ the ‘big colons,’ the ‘up-country 
farmers, the ‘urban masses, the ‘educated 
Moslems,’ the ‘rural masses’ and so forth. On the 
spot you find your way between these categories 
and see men and women with names and homes 
and other personal accoutrements. 

Scattered all over Algeria are ‘villages’ as 
opposed to Moslem ‘douars, that is, settlements 
made by Frenchmen some time in the nine- 
teenth century, with a lay-out that stamps them 
at once. Originally forty or fifty families may 
have been established, but in many cases at least 
half went away at the end of the first ten years. The 
big European towns have grown, but the European 
population of the small towns and villages has 
dwindled. The dozen or so families that remain in 
such a place are deeply rooted; they have made 
good with their farms. They may only be one 
tenth or twentieth of the population, but theirs is 
the street pattern, theirs has been the school. 
The church may only open for .a service once 
a month or even less, but it stands where is or 
once was the centre of the village. There are 
solid, modest French houses in the main street. 

It was my. good fortune to visit such a village 
on the edge of Kabylia. You drive into it without 
escort. You only drive out of it farther up the 
valley with one. Even so, since my visit the bus 
has been stopped and destroyed by the rebels a 
few miles beyond the village, after everyone had 
been told to get out. It was the twenty-eighth 
incident of the kind on that stretch of the road. 
Presumably the passengers of the bus had 
impatiently urged the driver to try his luck after 
waiting vainly for the chance of an escort. Down 
the valley, where life is reputed to be relatively 
safe, a car was shot at during the Whitsun week- 
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end; its driver, his wife and child were wounded. 

The village is a centre of one of the new com- 
munes spreading widely up two valleys. including 
several Moslem douars and with a total popula- 
tion of about 15,000. Elections could not be held 
there because of threats from both sides to 
various members of the list of candidates. There 
are two centres of French military authority in 
the area—a unit of engineers stationed in the 
village itself, which serves as village guard in the 
intervals of wide-ranging activities; and three 
kilometres away, in what ‘looks like a small 
modern variant of a medieval keep. a ‘Special 
Administrative Officer.’ He not only has a general 
supervision of the area but does his best to rival 
the civil authority in the village in ereating and 
enlarging schools and other health and social 
services. In the other direction French authority 
is intermittent; a douar lies on the high slope 
of the mountain, almost in the shadow of the 
forest. Europeans no longer climb the long 
straggling track up the hillside unless they are 
protected. Normally the invisible rebel authority 
is stronger in this part of the commune than the 
French, but this is no exact measure of sympathy 
or trust—any more than is the extent of French 
authority elsewhere. Within the main village itself 
two of the French farmers are cut off from their 
fields beyond the river. One has joined the staff 
of the school (with now three full-time teachers) 
and the other goes in for intensive poultry- 
breeding. 

The dozen French families of three or four 
generations’ standing are very French in manner 
and- thought, but are also deeply rooted in the 
countryside. The immense circle of hills, crowned 
by forest, with one distant glimpse to the sea, is 
theirs as much as any of their Moslem neighbours. 
Probably few of them have been in any way pre- 
pared for the future when Moslems will occupy the 
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‘No room here, try Trafalgar Square.’ 
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positions for which their majority destines them 
Apart from the strain of the rebellion and the ciyjj 
war, this gradual! upthrust must produce sooner of 
later an earthquake in social relations. This par. 
ticular village has the immense advantage of a 
leading farmer as acting mayor, who has promoted 
with passion in the last few years the cause of 
education and housing. The school which he, his 
father and grandfather attended has now four 
classes instead of one, with a Kabyle headmaster 
and two French masters—one of them a recent 
arrival from Touraine. There is an adult 
educational centre, and a technical school to 
train masons is being built. There is a village hall 
as well as the administrative building of the 
mairie. There is a district nurse. A housing scheme 
with fifty small houses has just been completed, 
and another is about to be launched. The Moslems 
of the older generation were practically all illiter. 
ate; there is now a large schoolgoing population, 
Education is entirely in French, and little girls 
whose parents know only a smattering can be 
heard playing French song games amongst them- 
selves in the street. The local language is Kabyle, 
spoken east of Algiers, in a densely populated 
mountainous area. a language without literature 
and a country strangely without monuments. (The 
Kabyles explain this away by the proud claim that 
you need slaves to build great monuments.) The 
women go unveiled but are submitted to rules if 
anything stricter than in country districts, where 
they are veiled. Their social centre is the well. 
Its replacement by the tap, or the social promotion 
of individual women above the level at which you 
fetch your own water. causes an acute social prob- 
lem. There is not only a difficulty in bringing 
together French and Kabyle women, but even of 
arranging for the wives of Kabyle officials to meet. 
This village. bursting with new life, is under 
the constrictions of a civil war. Curfew is at about 
eight. Movement of any group of men about the 
countryside at any time is subject to permit. Any 
act of terrorism or war involves searches and 
arrests. Most of those who conduct them do not 
know the language. The Moslem population ranges 
from traditionalism and ignorance to lively 
aspirations of all kind. of which the political at 
least cannot be freely discussed. This is not only 
for fear of the French authorities, but for fear 
of the rebels. There is more than one way of 
becoming emancipated. One life is conducted 
with Frenchmen and French authorities: another, 
through intermediaries, with rebels. Any public 
act is one of courage. The same man will feel 
both loyalties to French individuals or to i 
stitutions (such as the army in which he has 
served) and solidarity with his kinsmen in the 
maquis. It is not possible to plumb the reticences 
of the villagers. and they may well be very different 
at various levels. 
To the stray visitor one aspect of the place 8 
extraordinary—the passion to sustain a spifit of 
fraternity that seemed to flow unquenchably, with 
endless good humour and good sense, from the 
house I had the privilege of visiting; in spil¢ of 
murder, fear. repression and unreason. Here 
indeed was a case of challenge and response; 
few countries has the word ‘fraternity’ been S° 
abused, although it is much the most favoured 
of the three elements that make up the Republics 
watchword. In few countries is it so hard to prac 
tise. It was in this house that were concentra! 
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the efforts for building schools and recruiting 
teachers; this house that provided patient ex- 
plantations to newly arrived soldiers. It was to 
this house that the women and old men from 
the outlying douar turned for temporary refuge 
while the parachutists searched their homes on the 
edge of the forest for traces of the rebels who 
had undoubtedly sheltered there. No country can 
be very rich in such people. Their presence is a 
flame in the murk. 


Bright Interval 


By our Correspondent 
GENEVA 
iTH the appearance this week of the now- 
alia Times article on the political future 
of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Geneva brightened up at the 
prospect of a good, old-fashioned row. British 
correspondents were much in demand to explain 
to their foreign colleagues the possible implica- 
tions. “Manceuvre against Lloyd’ and ‘Lloyd 
threatened?’ were two of the interpretations 
offered by local newspaper placards. It was even 
suggested that the article was ‘inspired’ by official 
sources in London in order to bring indirect 
pressure to bear upon Mr. Lloyd’s Western col- 
leagues here. One variation was that the inspira- 
tion came from a political but non-delegation 
source in Geneva, and had as its object the em- 
barrassing of Mr. Lloyd. Another, that the article 
wes ‘planted’ by certain malicious persons in 
Parliament and Fleet Street not favourably dis- 
posed towards the Foreign Secretary. Whatever the 
interpretation, it was evident that a great deal of 
heat had been generated in the Western delega- 
tions here. The Russians contented themselves with 
amused tolerance and the faintest suggestion of 
smugness over the knowledge that such a thing 
could never happen in their country. Yet the 
simplest explanation for the article may well be 
the right one: that the Political Correspondent of 
The Times simply came out with one of his 
periodical speculations upon the shape of things 
to come, just the thing for a Monday morning 
and the reopening of Parliament, and with never a 
thought for the possible effect upon the proceed- 
ings in Geneva. 

Almost regretfully, we returned to the contem- 
plation of the negotiations themselves. Since the 
Foreign Ministers returned from Washington they 
have interspersed their semi-public plenary ses- 
sions at or near the round table in the Palais des 
Nations with ‘secret’ discussions in the seclusion 
of their respective private villas, usually over 
dianer. Without the German observers, and with 
never more than a dozen participants in all, they 
have settled down to discuss Berlin—the only 
issue remaining for discussion on the path to the 
summit. 

What most irritates the Russians over Berlin is 
that under present conditions it is one of the main 
toutes for East Germans seeking refuge in the 
Federal Republic —there were 15,000 in April. But 
the Russians are in a delicate position; they can- 
ot Openly raise the matter without making an 
tremely damaging admission. This helps to try 
their tempers; they therefore make references to 
‘deviationists, ‘espionage’ and ‘provocative activi- 
ties’ in West Berlin. This is one of the matters 
being probed in the secret sessions; the Russians 


are particularly averse to the idea of East German 
refugees being received directly by the West 
Berlin authorities, and the possibility has been 
mooted of some United Nations agency taking 
over the duties of reception, in the hope that 
Russian feelings might be thus assuaged. 
Meanwhile the East Germans have not been 
idle. General Hoffmann, of the East German 
‘People’s Army, came to Geneva, and gave a press 
conference which was mostly consecrated to an 
attack on the military preparations of the Federal 
Republic, and the political antecedents of the 
Bundeswehr officers. This action annoyed the 
management of the Maison de la Presse, where all 
press conferences are held. They sent a stiff letter 
to the East German delegation pointing out that 
their premises were only to be used for matters 
directly concerned with the conference, and that 
if the East Germans insisted upon using it for 
propaganda purposes they would have to with- 
draw their privileges. The East Germans expressed 
pained surprise. And so life in Geneva goes on. 


The New Singapore 
By DERRICK SINGTON 


‘ Singapore elections have brought a new 
political force on to the scene in South-East 
Asia. A formidable group of young Ironsides, 
efficient and dedicated, have come to power in 
a region where increasingly cliques, warlords and 
landowners had been mismanaging their coun- 
tries. The leaders of the People’s Action Party are 
English-educated men steeped in Western values, 
but irascible in their sensitivity as Asians. 
Realising the pitfalls, both of crude anti-Com- 
munism and of facile assumptions about Western- 
type democracy in Asia, they will try to tackle 
old problems by authoritarian social democracy. 

What determines the policy of the PAP is the 
knowledge that they are in competition with the 
strongest political ideology in Asia—Chinese 
Communism, which has a compelling-appeal for 
the young Chinese of Singapore. This realisation 
will make the PAP, in power, sometimes ruthless 
and one-sided, but puritanical in a needed way. 
To keep mass support they must appear to sweep 
away the colonial structure, including the ener- 
vating paternalism of Europeans, the political 
influence of European banks and business houses 
and the favoured position of English-speaking 
Asians in the civil service. The ‘revolutionary 
challenge’ from the Communists on these issues 
largely accounts. for the pre-election anti- 
colonialism of the PAP—for their pillorying of 
the White Man and his ‘bullying, for the tirades 
against ‘Asian stooges.of colonialism.’ It may also 
result in some fairly disconcerting immediate 
future moves such as the curtailment of European 
expatriate allowances and an ‘efficiency purge’ 
among officials. But the PAP leaders are too 
intelligent not to see the dangers to civil service 
efficiency of purely negative action. They know 
that there are valuable Europeans in administra- 
tive posts and that most Asian officials are useful 
people, not ‘bootlickers of White Masters.” Lee 
Kuan Yew’s declaration last week that ‘civil ser- 
vants who work hard have nothing to fear from 
us’ was meant. 

The challenge of Communism means that the 
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new rulers have to do something quickly to re- 
distribute some of the wealth of a very inegali- 
tarian society. One step in this direction is likely 
to be governmental strengthening and compulsory 
reorganisation of the trade unions. This, though 
it sounds shockingly authoritarian, may have the 
advantage (not overlooked by PAP’s leaders) that 
Communist infiltration in a key sector will be 
taken care of. But when it comes to going very 
far in egalitarian policies the PAP are brought 
up short by the need to attract capital—foreign 
as well as local—if the central difficulty of this 
small island with its one and a half million inhabi- 
tants is to be overcome. Success or failure of 
the PAP as a government depends on whether 
it can solve the problem, common to all Asia, 
of population versus productivity. The PAP 
economic expert Goh Keng Swee has declared 
repeatedly that he welcomes and will protect 
foreign capital, and that loans will be available 
for private industrialists from a Development 
Board with a fund of £12 million. But—conscious 
of competing with Communist ideology—he has 
also brandished PAP’s Socialist convictions in a 
pledge to ‘channel back’ some of the £90 million 
of Singapore money invested abroad. 

Can the PAP Government make enough of a 
dent in the basic economic problem over the 
next four years to consolidate support for demo- 
cratic government? The idea that capital and 
trade may now flee from Singapore in apprehen- 
sion at PAP’s egalitarian programme has been 
fostered by political opponents, both Asian and 
European. It is unlikely to happen. The few firms 
that have moved completely to neighbouring 
Malaya have been inconsiderable. Most business 
interests have too much to lose; they will await 
events. The same applies to foreign investors. 
Everything depends on whether the PAP can 
maintain administrative efficiency and industrial 
peace. 

The personality of Lee Kuan Yew himself 
mirrors the character and intentions of the PAP. 
The first time I met him he had come straight from 
collecting evidence outside a factory where strike 
pickets were being arrested. He was legal advisor 
to the trade union involved; every day he was 
fighting their case against the police in the courts. 
‘How can we ever win the support of these 
Chinese workers?’ he asked. ‘Between the repres- 
sive power of a colonial government and the 
militant appeal of Chinese Communism we just 
don’t come in.’ But he has won the support of 
Singapore’s Chinese masses, and without making 
any Communist appeal. He has purged the PAP 
of Communist infiltrators by instituting a tight 
scrutiny of new entrants and limiting the rights 
of party members to vote in the election of 
officers. 

Lee Kuan Yew is a mixture of exacting 
puritan and genial liberal. | met him in London 
on the day when Khrushchev and Bulganin were 
driving through the streets. He slapped his hand 
down on the front page of a daily newspaper. It 
carried the story of Grace Kelly’s wedding in 
giant type. ‘What’s happening in this country?’ 
he asked grimly. ‘Are people just not interested in 
the Russian leaders’ visit?’ Yet he is an inveterate 
golfer, and I have discussed the London theatre 
with him over tankards of beer into the small 
hours. Very much depends on his ability to keep 
alive the dynamism in his party, which is the 
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counter-appeal to Communism in Singapore. The 
Communists will sooner or later accuse them of 
sheltering beneath British bayonets. Only if Lee 
Kuan Yew and his friends prove themselves 
genuinely a people's party can they retain the 


Westminster Commentary 





support of Singapore’s Chinese masses now given 
to them. That support could easily be transferred 
silently to underground Communists whose long- 
term calculation is that they can ‘sweat out’ 
British occupation and then come into their own. 


The Power and the Passage 


By LESLIE 


In France, under the Third 
Republic, a Bonapartist who 
had taken to the maquis was 
indicted before a Corsican jury 
for fomenting civil strife. The 
} selection of this jury was a long 
contested process and every 
challenge was used. When the 
(TAPER is on twelve good men were at last in 
holiday) the box the Avocat-général 
turned to defending counsel. 

‘Maitre, your man is acquitted by ten votes to 
two. 

Defending counsel carefully scrutinised his own 
list and then, “You're right’ he said. 

They proceeded with the trial, each made an 
impassioned speech, and the judge summed up at 
lengih before the jury were permitted to return 
their long-anticipated verdict, Decency demanded 
that the forms be observed with all the punctilious 
care needed to plan the publicity for a clandestine 
elopement. 

This is the method on which the House of 
Commons conducts its main business, and one to 
which Taper takes exception. Members are 
selected by party committees, a majority are re- 
turned for completely safe constituencies, they 
acquire a life tenure of their seats and they vote 
on the lines of a prearranged political formula. 
All this is true; but it is not the whole truth. 

Fifty-four Labour Members were elected for 
Lancashire in 1945, thirty-eight for the first time. 
Seventeen only now survive as Lancashire Mem- 
bers. About twenty have died—some, like my 
Oldham colleague, after a long illness endured in 
poverty. One committed suicide, one died from an 
overdose of sleeping tablets, one was expelled from 
the Party, two at least have left it and one was 
refused re-endorsement. I am glad David Price 
said last week what he did about Members. The 
House has, and always has had, few men of genius 
but it possesses a remarkably high percentage of 
Members of character and ability and contains, on 
both sides, many selflessly devoted to the ideal of 
service. What is more important, it is the only 
parliament of a great nation which is almost-com- 
pletely free from personal corruption. 

Less impressive is the quotation from Mr. 
Butler ‘. . . outside it may seem very bad, and 
inside it may seem ridiculous, that we should 
hang about these passages, but if we were to relax 
we might lose the very point of the struggle, that 
is the preservation of power.’ 

Try—try—try—try to think o’ somethin’ different 

Oh—my—God—keep me from goin’ lunatic! 

(Boots—boots—boots—boots movin’ up an’ 

down again!) 

There’s no discharge in the [political] war. 

The individual politician, apart from the office 


HALE, MP 


he currently holds, has rarely been of great 
significance. He inspires no fan clubs nor arouses 
interest like Able and Baker. Who recalls the 
Ministers of yesteryear? Everyone now has, like 
Lord Randolph, forgotten Goschen. The history 
of France in the years following the Bourbon 
restoration underlines the point. What do we 
remember of the Ministers who struggled with 
the legacy of political problems bequeathed by 
the First Empire? They strutted and fretted their 
hour upon the stage and were swept away. All 
of us have been influenced by Balzac, Hugo, 
de Musset, and Delacroix. The effective social 
history of the period derived from Watt and 
Stephenson. The delayed industrial revolution 
made France prosperous and old politics kept the 
people poor. Yet Richelieu and Decazes were men 
of talent, and Casimir Périer the elder has claim 
to be considered one of the outstanding statesmen 
of the century. He was certainly one of the 
strongest, treating the Citizen King like a defec- 
tive PPS and when one of his Ministers was speak- 
ing with some irrelevance beckoned him back to 
the bench with the gesture of a sportsman recalling 
a retriever. 

To be understood, the British backbencher 
should be studied and observed, not in the Cham- 
ber listening to Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, a liking 
for whose oratory is, after all, an acquired taste, 
but working in the committee rooms, writing long 
letters in the claustrophobic cells beneath the 
Chamber or struggling to study in the over- 
crowded library. Glance over the shoulder of one 
of the very many who cannot afford a secretary 
(or feed in the dining-room) and you will see letters 
from the ports of the seven seas, containing prob- 
lems of infinite diversity, many involving long 
research. 

It is true that this Parliament is dead. When 
alive it had little élan and now has only esprit de 
corpse; the stench of decomposition can be noticed 
in the passages. The fact is neither surprising nor, 
of itself, disturbing. How far is Parliament, as an 
institution, in danger? The political seers are con- 
sulting the entrails and the portents are not 
favourable. Policy is now made in Washington 
as well as at Westminster. The new technocracy 
and the new science may be sapping the founda- 
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tions of the citade]. Automation and atomic power 
can force a reshaping of economic, foreign and 
colonial policies, and dominating everything is 
the H-bomb, the ultimate symbol of futility and 
frustration. 

Parliament must survive. It is not merely a 
part of the democratic tradition, it is democracy 
itself. The world family of free Parliaments is 
one of the last hopes for individual and national 
freedom. If the House is failing to function effec. 
tively and to maintain public esteem it must be 
made to do so. This House displayed its latent 
vitality at the time of Suez and demonstrated 
the need for a critical and deliberative assembly. 
Few Members would deny the need for recon- 
sideration of procedure. Taper has thrown his 
beams into dark corners with great effect. The 
recent Select Committee was compelled to haste 
by the imminence of an election, but its report 
contains useful recommendations which were 
carried and some, more useful, which were de- 
feated. 

The essence of democracy is light. If there be a 
public demand for broadcasting of proceedings 
it should be met. Party meetings should be open 
to the press, a step Which might have had memor- 
able results on conscription and on the Korean 
war. There is no reason why Mr. Hunter should 
have a monopoly of information. I can think of 
few reasons in favour of two-line Whips and none 
for votes on second reading. There is no 
duplicity involved in a frank expression of view 
on second reading and an acceptance of a 
majority party decision on third. We are not 
juggling fiends ... that ‘keep the word of 
promise to our ear and break it to our hope. We 
are ordinary people. not always sure we are right, 
with a choice, not between right and wrong. but 
of the greater good or of the lesser evil. Finally, 
tradition is no justification for the preservation of 
archaic procedures. 

As I pondered the division bell clanged noisily. 
As I rose to tired feet there came a realisation 
of my last three thousand divisions and of their 
implications. In the last resort, in the Barber case, 
the guilty man was a dumpy, ill-dressed man in 
the fifties passing under the alias of the Hon. 
Member for Oldham W. From late trains to 
national disaster, we must bear all. Oh hard con- 
dition! Responsibility without power, the siga 
of the slave. I sat down in the lobby and mopped 
a fevered brow. A kindly Whip came up. “You 
are not looking yourself.’ ‘Thank heaven,’ | mur- 
mured hysterically. 

‘Can you manage three divisions more?’ ‘Of 
course. What are they?’ 

“Well, the first question is that the words pro 
posed to be left out stand part.’ 

‘Naturally,’ I said. 

‘Then that those words be there inserted.” 

“What words?’ 

‘Those words. The ones on the order paper. I 
say, are you feeling all right?’ 

‘Perfectly. You said there were three.’ 

Yes. The third is that the clause as amended 
stand part.’ 

‘How silly 1 am getting. I forget the most 
ordinary things.’ 

I walked through the lobby, placed a podgy 
thumb on the list, bowed to the tellers and looked 
back in anger as one called ‘Thirteen.’ There w2s 
nothing untoward. History was still being made 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


MONDAY’S Times article on 
Selwyn Lloyd made interest- 
ing reading. If the political 
correspondent of a popular 
newspaper were to say, “Mr. 
Macmillan has let Mr. Lloyd 
know that at the Foreign 
Office, in these troubled 
times, enough is enough... in the Foreign 
Secretary’s own interests, and for the sake of the 
country and his party, a reasonable term must be 
set to the carrying of the burden, his story might 
be taken as more or léss inspired guesswork. 
When The Times Political Correspondent says 
these words, and goes on to discuss Mr. Lloyd 
as if his relegation in a few months’ time were 
a foregone conclusion, readers naturally assume 
the story is true—particularly as The Times 
printed it as its centre-page lead story, making it 
look like straight news rather than speculation. 
It is hardly conceivable that the Prime Minister 
deliberately singled out The Times Political 
Correspondent for his confidences on the subject; 
can it be that The Times has at last decided it 
must cease being the confidant of Ministers and 
officials and become instead their scourge? It 
may not have been a very tactful moment to make 
the break; but the decision is welcome. 

* * * 





1 AM OFTEN irritated to see how people abroad, 
even such hard-headed statesmen as Dr. Aden- 
auer, continue to regard The Times as influential 
simply because of its range of official contacts. 
The Times, admittedly, has long received pre- 
ferential treatment from the Foreign Office, but 
this has if anything lessened its influence: cer- 
tainly the Manchester Guardian is in more esteem 
as a commentator on world affairs. The closeness 
of The Times’s links with the Establishment, too, 
has often had unfortunate results—notably in 
1938. Apart from the odour of Munich, which 
still clings, the fact that a paper which was once 
known as ‘the Thunderer’ should now be called 
‘Aunty’ is a fair reflection of its diminished in- 
fluence. In my experience, its opinions are not 
taken seriously here—even less so since it started 
its embarrassing ‘Top People’ advertising cam- 
paign. And if it is taken more seriously abroad, 
it is nobody’s fault but Mr. Macmillan’s: he could 
without difficulty have ordered that its old 
privileges should be suspended—an_ injunction 
which would certainly have benefited The Times, 
too many of whose staff have sunk into a state 
of cosy lethargy induced by having predigested 
information fed to them for so long. 
* + * 

LEE KUAN YEW, whose threats have sent the Straits 
Times across the Causeway to safety in Malaya, 
can learn from Sir Roy Welensky. For two years 
the main press irritant in Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to the Federal Prime Minister has been the 
liberal fortnightly the Central African Examiner, 
Which consistently criticised his franchise and 
Nyasaland policies and supported his rival Mr. 
Todd. The Examiner, backed by a large copper 
company and by the Economist, was seemingly 
in a strong position to offer liberal criticism; and 
the editor's liberal independence was guaranteed 


by a Board of Trustees composed of the Federal 
Chief Justice, the Bishop of Northern Rhodesia 
and the principal of the University College. But 
something happened. Just before Todd’s 1958 
election defeat, the first editor resigned and Mr. 
David Cole, who has for some years beer public 
relations consultant to the Federal Government, 
became temporary editor in addition to being 
managing director. The trustees, who by the jour- 
nal’s constitution should have appointed a per- 
manent editor within two months, let things slide 
for ten—until the associate editor resigned in 
protest against the lack of criticism of the Govern- 
ment during the Nyasaland and Southern Rho- 
desia emergency. Then they made it clear that 
they could not stay unless certain changes were 
made in the journal's conduct; the directors would 
not agree, and the trustees are therefore resign- 
ing. No other trustees will be appointed; instead, 
Mr. Cole is almost certain to be confirmed as 
editor and managing director. His public rela- 
tions partner Ian Hess is already assistant editor. 
* * * 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM OF THOUGHT and expression 
in the Federation is also under attack. The 
Salisbury City Council has withheld a grant of 
£1,200 promised to the University College of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, and the Nyasaland Tobacco 
Association another of £500, pending an ‘explana- 
tion’ of why thirty-eight members of the academic 
staff signed a letter of protest to the Government 
against the Preventive Detention Bill (which pro- 
vides for up to five years in prison without trial 
on mere suspicion of Congress membership or 
other ‘undesirable’ association). No university 
that did not make such a protest would be worth 
having. Salisbury City Council is a public body 
and one cannot help wondering whether the State, 
too, may not attempt to muzzle the University 
College (which is generally presented as both the 
hope and the guarantee of ‘partnership’) if it takes 
its responsibilities seriously enough to be uncom- 
fortable to the Government. 
~ * + 

WHEN THE GOVERNMENT was putting through the 
TV Act it made special provision for documentary 
‘shoppers’ guides’ to be included as programmes, 
rather than as advertising. The reasoning was that 
the producer of a shoppers’ guide might want, in 
his programme, to discuss the merits of different 
varieties of, say, blankets, or cheese, or refrigera- 
tors; and it would be unfair if his recommenda- 
tions were classed as ‘commercials.’ This was a 
sensible provision; but in a remarkably short space 
of time it had been given a very different interpre- 
tation. Far from being documentaries, as the 
original intention was, ‘shoppers’ guides’ became 
simple advertising bait; any advertiser could have 
his goods plugged on them, for payment of a fee. 
Sir Robert Fraser’s latest letter to The Times on 
the subject, in which he tries to pretend that adver- 
tising magazines were catered for from the start, 
is consequently misleading. So is his other argu- 
ment—that the promoters of the Act deliberately 
left its advertising provisions flexible. True—but 
what Sir Robert omits to mention is that they left 
it flexible to make it easier to administer: not to 
enable the contracting companies to twist the Act 
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into shapes that were not contemplated by MPs 
when they debated the TV Bill. 

a * * 

I CAN RECOMMEND the pamphlet Smoking, by Sir 
Ronald Fisher (published by Oliver and Boyd at 
2s. 6d.), to anybody who believes—I come across 
a surprising number of people who do—that 
cigarettes have been found guilty of murder by 
lung cancer with incontrovertible scientific proof. 
The case against smoking is based on statistics; 
and though they show there is a link between 
smoking and lung cancer, there is no evidence that 
smoking causes lung cancer: it might just as well 
be that lung cancer causes smoking. If smoking is 
the cause, why should lung cancer have increased 
much less rapidly in women than in men, though 
smoking among women has been increasing much 
more rapidly than among men? Why should there 
be fewer inhalers among cancer patients than there 
were among the non-cancer group of smokers used 
as ‘controls’? And what about the differences 
between town and country cancer rates? These 
and other such questions remain to be answered 
before smoking can be condemned—at least on 
this charge: some of us, sitting in asphyxiating 
railway carriages, or looking at a valuable carpet 
scarred by some careless guest, may wish it were 
abolished anyway. 

PHAROS 


HIP-HIP-OLE! 


speakers had been primed by 
some fine Oloroso. 

And so it proved. A little 
later we were sitting in Hall 
with the golden rays of an 
autumn sun slanting in on as 
mellow and benevolent a “plat- 
form” as you could wish to see. 
The speeches were good, the 
pace lively; and the highlight 
came when the bishop made 
the request, not for the tradi- 
tional day’s holiday, but for 
two. The headmaster, hesitating 
only for a second, gave his 











An autumn or two ago a young 


nephew of mine asked me toh « 
down to his school speech day. fine style with “floreat Macken- 


During a stroll in the quad- 


tell me that it was Mackenzie’s, 
and was almost certain, though 
he couldn’t swear to it that it 
was Vintner’s Cream. 

The psychology was, it seems, 
that a speech day, often on 
the dreary side, could be con- 
siderably enlivened when the 
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zie,” and a quorum replied to 
“hip-hip” with “olé.” They 
were obviously receiving a first- 
hind efieaeas 
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Ombudsmands for All 


By DONALD Mel. JOHNSON, MP 


Jo, or what, is an Ombudsmand? The 
untranslatable Scandinavian word still has 
for the English ear something of the same air 
of challenging mystery as one of the more curious 
occupations of What's My Line? In fact, it is the 
product of Article No. 55 of the Constitution of 
the Kingdom of Denmark, dated June 5, 1953: 
By Statute shall be provided for, the appoint- 
ment by the Folketing of one or two persons, 
who shall not be members of the Folketing, to 
control the civil and military administration of 

the State. 
To meet, as I have just done, the first Danish 


Ombudsmand—Professor Stephan Hurwitz, for- 
merly professor of criminology—is to form a 
better appreciation of the fresh distinction that 
has been won by this time-honoured Scandinavian 





institution. The prototype—the Justitieombuds- 
man—appeared in Sweden as long ago as 1809, 
but in the intervening years it seems to have 
suffered a measure of atrophy—not unlike our 
own Board of Control in the sphere of mental 
health. So it has been left to Denmark, and Pro- 
fessor Hurwitz, to interpret this old office in terms 
of the modern administrative State and to endow 
it with a new impetus and meaning. 

The constitutional powers of the Ombudsmand 
exceed the dreams of the most fervid People’s 
Leaguer. Burgess and Maclean (to whom Den- 
mark has had an analogous case in that of the 
diplomat Blechingberg, sentenced to eight years’ 
imprisonment for imparting secret information to 
an Eastern European country—which Professor 
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Hurwitz is now investigating), Crichel Down. the 
John Waters case—the lot—would all be covered 
by them. A Sir Andrew Clark in permanent 
session, inquiring and extracting papers, and com- 
menting publicly upon the defects in the whole 
range of public administration—surprisingly. this 
is not far from what is happening in Denmark. 
It is the measure of the genius of Professor Hur- 
witz, an excessively modest person, not only that 
he has exercised these powers successfully and 
blazed a fresh trail in constitutional government 
over the past six years, but that he had made them 
acceptable to Parliament and even to the ad- 
ministration itself. 

Interest in his work has spread to India, Israel, 
West Germany—even. it is said, to Poland. Under 
the heading ‘Safeguards against Bureaucracy.’ the 
Bergens Tidende of May 25 announces that the 
Norwegian Minister of Justice will be bringing in 
a Bill to establish an Ombudsman in Norway 
(where they spel! it without the final ‘d’) con- 
sequent on the report of a recent Royal Com- 
mission. 

An Ombudsmand for us? And why not? 

One of the most curious freaks of an already 
freakish position in regard to the rights of the 
individual in Great Britain is that, in the John 
Waters case. a cheeky errand boy who might be 
said to have got what he asked for disturbed a 
whole nation. Yet. when the matter of the 
Tribunals of Evidence (Inquiry) Act was raised 
in the recent House of Lords debate, the Lord 
Chancellor declared that there was no other way 
to deal with it than a Tribunal—at a 
£8,000. 

This is probably true in the rare event of grave 
public or potential scandals. For such matters as 
Budget Leakage (1936), Bribery of Public Ser- 
vants (1948). Allegations of Improper Disclosure 
of Information (1958), the tribunal is perhaps a 
suitable procedure. But it is significant that. in a 
society that spawns individual 
plentifully as eggs in a fish hatchery, only four 
cases of such grievances have been dealt with 
in this way. These are the case of Constables Hill 
and Moore of the Kilmarnock Burgh Police Force 
(1925), the Major Sheppard case (1925), the Irene 
Savidge case (1928) and the John Waters case 
(1959)—all involving the police. 

There are manifestly elements of caprice in 4 
situation in which only four such cases should 
succeed in qualifying for investigation through 
this procedure. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that I have perhaps a dozen cases on my own 
files that are. in their way, the equivalent of the 
Waters case in the abuse of authority (some of 
them have emerged in my previous articles im 
the Spectator). 

It is the penalty of publicising a grievance that 
one’s files accumulate by a sort of geometrical 
progression. “You may raise my case in Parlia- 
ment,’ ‘Don't be afraid to put me in the Sunday 
papers, write my correspondents in rather 
touching fashion. But, while not entirely ineffec- 
tive in the correction of abuses, both Parliament 
and press have defects. The Establishment is only 
too well aware. for instance, that the press will—or 
indeed can—only keep up a campaign at the most 
for a week or two before its voracious readers 
demand fresh and different stimulus for their 
appetites. The Establishment defends itself im 
other ways also—not always very satisfaciory 
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ways. One of the things that shocked the nation 
most about the Crichel Down affair was the 
manner in which the civil servants involved went 
out of their way to try to find out something 
discreditable about Commander Marten. This 
sort of thing, we thought, was not British. 
Unfortunately, however, it appears a routine 
exercise in the British civil service. 

Let us face it, there is no less rewarding 
pastime for a Member of Parliament at West- 
minster than the pursuit of an individual grievance 
case. ‘Our gullible MP’ was the accusation levelled 
at Sir David Robertson after the Waters inquiry. 
“My hon. friend has a rather naive approach to 
these matters, I have been myself told in an 
adjournment debate which I moved on a ‘cer- 
tification’ grievance case. Yet all Sir David 
Robertson wanted were the facts. All I wanted 
were the facts. The facts—together with an inde- 
pendent judgment as between the complainant 
and the administration. 

It is not to be expected that a Minister, per- 


Come Here Till I Tell You 





sonally responsible for the actions of his Depart- 
ment, can be a proper judge in his own case. 
Yet, under present-day conditions, it needs the 
entirely fortuitous combination of an unusually 
persistent MP and an unusually clamorous press 
to get any case beyond this point. 

The average MP is apt to find himself, all too 
frequently, in the unhappy position of the Ancient 
Mariner. ‘A correspondence which hangs, like the 
albatross, round the neck of any Member of 
Parliament who is interested in these matters, as 
a burden which he has to carry alone owing to 
the singularly unhelpful replies which he receives 
when he approaches authority’ is the description 
of my own position which I gave in the adjourn- 
ment debate to which I have already referred. It 
is only a British Ombudsmand, with power to 
ascertain facts, to extract documents from depart- 
ments in cases of grievance submitted to him, and 
to publish independent reports, who can bring 
that ‘bless’d relief from Heaven’ to better this 
situation. 


The Dwarfs’ Gazette 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


T any moment—the state of emergency seems 
to have been in progress for months— 
Odhams will be taking over the Hulton Press and 
with it the Dwarfs’ Gazette, or Lilliput magazine. 
The Gazette may disappear altogether, or some 
version of it may be used in the Armageddon 
that’s approaching between the giant publishing 
combines, but before Odhams sinks it or shoots it 
I'd like to record something of the private 
life of this gallant little veteran, which has sur- 
vived the attentions of five editors in my time 
alone. 

| became employed by Lilliput by a process 
which would put the London School of Journalism 
out of business if it ever became the norm. Work- 
ing for the Jrish Times, 1 was going to the Aran 
Islands, at the mouth of Galway Bay, in pursuit 
of the Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, 
who was alleged to be on holiday in Kilronan for 
the purpose of brushing up his Irish—a totally 
improbable assignment, but a fair example of the 
lengths to which I was driven to fill a column every 
day. 

On the Dun Aengus, the little steamer which 
plied between Galway and the islands, I saw a 
distinguished and obviously English citizen lean- 
ing over the rail, wrapped in the gloom that often 
comes to strangers in these parts when they begin 
to appreciate the full density of the Celtic Twilight. 
Soft Atlantic rain was drifting down. Behind the 
funnel a delirium tremens victim was having a 
kind of seizure, to the indignation of a nurse called 
Josie, who’d supposed that the sea trip would 
do him good. 

Against his background of hoarse cries de- 
nouncing demons, I introduced myself to the 
stranger, who turned out to be Tom Hopkinson, 
the editor of Picture Post. I presumed, imme- 
diately, that he was after the Governor-General 
too, and we had a short, confused conversation, 
Tom replying only in monosyllables to my specu- 
lations about the number of Irish speakers in the 
Congo Basin. In the end, when I discovered that 


he was merely on holiday and had never heard 
of the Governor-General, he advised. me to try 
my hand at writing for Lilliput. “You seem,’ he 
said, ‘to have something of the style.’ 

It was in this way that I wrote my first piece for 
the magazine not, as it turned out, about Irish- 
speaking natives of the Congo, but about the 
dangers of leaping naked out of baths and getting 
trapped in linen-cupboards with screaming maids 
while looking for a towel. I sent it by post and 
made a personal call some days later to see how 
it was getting on. 

Lilliput in those days was in Colley House, a 
new office building off Shoe Lane. I was walking 
down the passage on my way to the Editor’s room 
when another door opened and a gaunt, bearded 
tramp, dressed almost in rags, stepped out. “Thank 
you so much, John,” he said, in a polished Oxford 
accent, ‘I'll give your love to Mother.” 

The man he'd called John was in shirt-sleeves. 
His grey hair came down over his ears in a bob, 
like Lloyd George. He showed the tramp to the 
stairs, and addressed himself to me. ‘He's. walked 
all the way from Blackheath, to touch me for nine- 
pence,’ he said, with pride. ‘Marvellous person- 
ality, hasn’t he?’ He went into his room again. 
I liked the feel of the place immediately, and 
knocked with high expectation on the Editor’s 
door. 

A short, prematurely grey young man opened it, 
stepping over a carpet of photographs spread all 
over the floor. This was Richard Bennett, who was 
to be my protector, companion and source of 
nearly all inspiration for the next five years. “The 
mind,’ he announced, ‘is at the end of its tether. 
Can you possibly think of a caption for any of 
these cursed things?’ 

I'd run, head on, into the famous Lilliput 
juxtapositions—the photographs of, perhaps, the 
Red Dean on one side and a morose-looking camel 
on the other, waiting to be joined by some suitably 
acid comment. There were Spanish dancers and 
fighting cocks, sword-swallowers and spaghetti- 
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eaters. Mahatma Gandhi and a baby in a nappy, 
and some men on the hands of Big Ben, doubled 
with others on the yardarm of a grain ship. “What 
about Tick and Tack for that one?’ I suggested, 
for the sake of suggesting something. 

‘Thank God,’ said Richard. ‘It'll do.’ By the time 
we got back from lunch I was on the payroll, in 
a capacity that neither of us was able to define. 
The long voyage from the Aran Islands had 
reached its end. I'd become a member of one of 
the most compact little groups of eccentrics who 
were working together in Fleet Street at that time. 

There was John Symonds, with the grey, bobbed 
hair, who was writing a life of Aleister Crowley, 
in a red blazer belonging to the departed Beast, 
and therefore in close touch with the fouler side 
of the Occult. ‘I want to write a story,’ John would 
say, ‘about an old man who died in agony in the 
workhouse, aged ninety, having strangled himself 
upside dowr in his deceased wife’s corset. It’s sure 
to be popular with the masses.” 

There was Mechtild Nawiasky, a volatile 
Austrian lady who looked after the photographs 
and shared a room with John. She wore clothes 
of the most astonishingly diversified character, and 
had a passion for zoos and clowns. She and John, 
working side by side, ceased to be on speaking 
terms for periods as long as a month. They com- 
municated with one another in terse memos, which 
they gave to Richard to be forwarded. 

There was James Boswell, the Art Editor, a 
genial, almost white-haired Australian painter of 
what I used to call ‘the hairy armpit, pockmarked 
nostril school.’ He and Richard were suspected of 
being in the pay of Moscow by certain elements 
on the management side, for the reason, so far as 
I could make out, that Richard had taken some 
part in the Spanish Civil War, and had hired 
Boswell off his own bat. 

It’s fair to say that the only opinion I ever heard 
Richard deliver about that conflict was a mild 
censure of the excessive hardihood of Ernest 
Hemingway. He was sitting, he told me, in a bar in 
Madrid when the door burst open and an unidenti- 
fied citizen shot the stranger, on the bench next 
door to him, stone dead. When Richard recovered 
consciousness it was to find himself being rebuked 
by a henchman whom Hemingway had despatched 
from the-other, and safe, side of the room. “Ernie,” 
said the henchman, ‘don’t like guys who blink.’ 

We also had Maurice Richardson who, in 
addition toa devotion to reptiles, coloured boxers 
and dwarfs—he was responsible for the title ‘The 
Dwarfs’ Gazette’-—was also indissolubly wedded 
to an endless entourage of female shop-lifters, 
gentlemen cracksmen, sneak thieves and confi- 
dence tricksters, who sidled in and out of the 
office, providing information for his monthly piece 
about crime. 

One of his special familiars—described by 
Maurice as ‘a rodent-type hominid’—was a small- 
time burglar called Blackie, who presented an 
appearance of such criminality that ‘he couldn't 
even carry a pair of kippers home after dark with- 
out getting nicked.” 

The rodent-type hominid regarded Maurice, 
whom he called ‘Morry,’ not only as a source of 
income but also as a father, and on one occasion 
invited him to sit in on a deal, in a pub in Charing 
Cross Road, involving Big Kitty, the fastest shop- 
lifter in Kingston, and Little Elsie, her equivalent 
in Southend. When Maurice got to the pub he 
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JOYCE EGGINTON doesn't look like 
a journalist, at least, not like the fast- 
talking, hard-bitten news-gatherer of 
popular fancy. Yet her razor-sharp 
reporting has already made a big impres- 
sion on that notoriously sceptical world 
—and in America at that. 

In her childhood she dreamed of a 
career as a painter, but by her “teens she 
had decided that her real talent was for 
writing. At 17 she was sending in on-the- 
spot reports from Sir Winston's con- 
stituency in the 1945 election. Later, 
after working for a spell on a woman’s 
magazine, she decided that the hothouse 
atmosphere of fashion and beauty was 
not for her. So she made tracks for 
Fleet Street and a staff job on the News 
Chronicle, where her work was very soon 
recognised and appreciated. 

-She was given a chance to cover 
every sort of assignment, from the 
frivolity of beauty contests to the stark 
tragedy of the East Coast flood disaster 
of 1953. She found herself travelling— 
to Russia with the first party of students 
since the war (which provided material 
for an exciting first book), and to the 
West Indies on a royal tour, This roused 
her interest in the problem of Jamaican 
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immigrants in Britain, and a period of 
research led to the publication of her 
second book, “ They Seek A Living”. 

Then came a new assignment, a 
bit frightening, maybe, but immensely 
challenging—her present job as News 
Chronicle Correspondent in New York. 
Here, she feels, is the world’s biggest 
melting-pot, the dynamic heart of 
Western civilisation. She believes that 
though America cannot always provide 
the best solution to the problems that 
face us, at least they will be freely 
discussed there. That is what makes her 
job so absorbing and so stimulating. 

She finds inspiration and encourage- 
ment in every facet of American life, and 
her weekly column, “ American Scene”, 
has a perceptiveness that reaches out far 
beyond the canyons of New York into 
the inexhaustible richness of American 
life. 

At 32, she is one of the most 
respected British correspondents in 
America today and her work has recently 
been singled out for special mention by 
TIME magazine in a survey of American 
journalism. Her ambitions? To go on 
improving her writing, and to travel some 
more, particularly in Soviet Asia. 
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found that his function was to serve as stakeholder 
in a take-over bid. Little Elsie wished to purchase 
Blackie, as a going concern, from Big Kitty for 
the sum of thirty shillings, and further payment in 
kind, represented by a hot twin-set, two blankets 
and a plastic bath. ‘On the conclusion of the deal,’ 
Maurice told us afterwards—he looked drawn— 
*] emerged from the public-house with a feathered 
and bedizened beldame on either arm, while 
Blackie brought up the rear, carrying both ladies’ 
shoplifting bags.’ 

It was a measure of Richard’s liberality towards 
all human beings that he took on Blackie as a 
houseboy when he’d ceased to serve any purpose 
as a source of information, and had, indeed, 
knocked off Maurice’s typewriter while his patron 
was out at lunch. Blackie brought back another, 
better, machine when he heard that he was to be 
employed as a gentleman’s gentleman, and went 
with the Bennett family on holiday to Devon. Sup- 
posing, however, that milk was still in short supply, 
in gratitude for Richard’s generosity he knocked 
off nearly a dozen bottles a day when the van 
called, for the nourishment of Richard’s four 
children. When it was explained to him that war- 
time shortages were over, and that milk could be 
purchased honestly, cheaply and in large quanti- 
ties, he disappeared in the middle of one night for 
ever, leaving a note to the effect that there was no 
real purpose in him staying on. 

Another of Maurice’s familiars was a stately, 
well-covered citizen called College Harry, who'd 
made a living in his pre-literary days by stalking 
circumspectly about unoccupied rooms at the 
better universities. Although the song was over 
for Harry the memory certainly lingered on. Once, 
when we gave a party for our more distinguished 
contributors, Maurice induced Harry to put in an 
appearance in a mortar-board and gown. Towards 
the end of the proceedings I spotted Harry filling 
his pockets with cigarettes from a free-issue box 
on the table. I went up behind him and breathed 
in his ear, ‘All right, College—it’s a fair cop.’ 

He must have risen nearly a foot in the air. 
When he came down, clutching his heart, he 
rounded on me indignantly. ‘Gawd, boy,’ he said, 
“don’t muck about with things you don’t under- 
Stand.” 

These unlikely elements were liable to fuse—or 
to split—without warning. Once, when _ the 
management expressed a fear that we were ‘all 
too much of the same mind to give the magazine 
a proper degree of variety,’ Richard arranged 
a lunch at which they could meet us en massé. By 
a happy chance, largely created by free port, we 
quarrelled so bitterly among ourselves that the 
proceedings came to a premature end, before 
someone was struck in the face. 

We were solidly united, however, on the occa- 
sion when we inspected one of the largest insur- 
ance buildings in London. Lunch had again taken 
place, in celebration, I think, of the birth of 
Maurice’s daughter. We were walking back to the 
Office, smoking cigars and hailing strangers as 
friends, when as one man, seeing it open to us, 
we turned into the insurance company’s marbled 
hall and, with a nod to the commissionaire, 
passed on into a room the size of a railway station, 
filled shoulder to shoulder with typists and clerks. 
We separated, to examine and commend the work 
they were doing, explaining that it was a routine 
itspection. The workers, despite the density of 


the Jamaica cigar smoke, accepted our congratu- 
lations without question, and even a measure of 
relief. 

Encouraged by this, we mounted to the first 
floor, which turned out to be the executive suite. 
Selecting a polishedymahogany door at random, 
we opened it in a body. A_harassed-looking 
director, with a carnation, was seated at a large 
desk, up to his ears in documents. 

‘Inspection, we said. “All well here? Got all 
you want?’ He nodded humbly and eagerly. He 
thanked us as we left.- 

Crazed now with power, we mounted even 
higher, up a narrow staircase, opened an arched 
doorway, and found ourselves in what was, in- 
credibly, a private chapel. We remained there 
long enough for Maurice to give a short address, 
from the pulpit, on the Melchisedechian heresy, 
while I played the first eight bars of ‘Trees’ on 
the harmonium, the only ones in my repertoire. 
The whole business probably marked the only 
time in the history of the printed word when. the 
entire staff of a periodical could have been 
arrested on a bulk charge of sacrilege, trespass 
and false pretences. We escaped unchallenged, 
however, and returned, frightened stiff, to the 
office. 

In this ambience the production of the maga- 
zine was, of course, the greatest and most exciting 
pleasure, particularly in the matter of the nudes. 
In the interests of popular appeal we had to carry 
several picture features every month, based upon 
what we called ‘Crumpet.’ There were several 
different kinds. There were the ‘Sandhill Springers’ 
—golden, naked girls leaping about, presumably 
in the very early hours of the morning, on Malibu 
Beach. There were the ‘Scrutable Orientals,’ all 
from Bali. There was also a much larger group. 
emanating from continental photographers, which 
we designated as ‘Hake.’ The only thing between 
these girls and the unwinking eye of the camera 
was yards of fish-netting, excitingly draped. 

Later, we took to using old Victorian and 
Edwardian prints, and jazzing them up with con- 
temporary dialogue—an innovation which led to 
the holocaust. 

Richard gave me six yellowing postcards, illus- 
trating popular songs. Each song, with a painted 
backcloth, had one or more persons demonstrating 





‘Nobody's gonna make a monkey outa me!’ 
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the emotions involved, in costumes ranging from 
Rudolf the Gypsy Troubadour, to Mary, the Rose 
of Tralee. After two days of agony I decided that 
the only way to do anything about them was to 
give each model a name and an identity. Thus, I 
called the first one Walter Frimpton, and indicated 
that a faulty rib-cage development had led him to 
give up modelling postcards in favour of selling 
them. The girl in the Loch Lomond postcard I 
called Maud Boyce, who was always good for a 
laugh. A moment before the picture was taken, 
I wrote, she’d turned to her companion, who was 
wearing Highland gaiters, and said, ‘Hello, Flannel 
Feet.’ 

The blow fell, with frightful force, two days 
after publication. All the people I'd written about 
were still alive. Richard was splendid. He tried to 
console me by pointing out that it had been a 
genuine mistake. But then the summons came for 
me to see Mr. Maxwell Raison, who was then the 
General Manager of the firm. 

I'd never met any of the higher echelons before 
—a fact, I calculated, to which | owed my con- 
tinuing employment. But it looked like curtains, 
now that we were about to come face to face. The 
secretary said that Mr. Raison would see me. With 
some idea of getting my blow in first I burst in 
upon him, gabbling about how sorry I was about 
Maud Boyce and Flannel Feet, and Walter Frimp- 
ton and his faulty rib-cage development—and saw 
Mr. Raison, with a look of fixed horror, rise from 
his chair and raise it in the air, as though to ward 
off the assault of a maniac. I found out why a 
moment later. He had merely invited me over to 
discuss the possibility of founding a Hulton Press 
golfing society. 

We straightened the thing out to the best of our 
ability, and parted on mutually nervous terms. As 
I was leaving the building I paused to get some 
urgently needed nourishment from the cashier. 
When I emerged into Shoe Lane I saw Stephen 
Potter, who was then the editor of The Leader, 
sitting in his car outside the door. With some 
idea of re-establishing myself with the higher 
executives, I rushed forward to tell Steve about a 
notable piece of gamesmdnship that Brigadier- 
General Critchley had wrought upon me while we 
were playing golf together, some days before. 
Critch was.two down at the time, but had alto- 
gether cracked my concentration with a long and 
beautifully involved story about how he'd re- 
organised pigeon-racing in the West Indies by 
causing coloured silks to burst from the wing of 
each bird, for identification by the punters, as it 
crossed the starting line. I beat on the roof of 
Steve’s car. ‘Here’s.a beautiful bustle!’ I cried. 
‘Critch has a story about coloured silks bursting 
out of pigeons——.’ I stopped dead. The terrified 
face of Maxwell Raison was peering at me out 
of the car window again. He and Mr. Potter, it 
seemed, shared the same kind of motor-car. 

I got the hatchet in the course of time, in a 
note from the Personnel Manager. In view of the 
fact that as Associate Editor I was associating only 
socially with the Editor, I was in full agreement 
with the justice of the move. But it brought to an 
end eight marvellous years, in which work pre- 
sented itself in its proper guise, that of always 
exciting, infinitely variable'and totally unpredict- 


able fun. 


Take over softly, Odhams. You're treading on 
the happiest memories, not dreams. 











Irish Notebook 


By BRIAN 


OTHING seemed changed. From hoardings, 

‘Dev’ and General Sean MacEoin canvassed 
against each other for the electorate’s support, as 
they have been doing for nearly forty years. The 
train to Cork went past field after field of what 
surely ought to be considered Ireland's staple 
crop: rushes. The journey was quick and com- 
fortable, but we passed only half a dozen or 
so other trains, goods and passenger—no great 
advertisement for the health of the country’s 
economy—on the way. At Cork the station taxis 
were of a wonderful senility—American models, 
which Irish taxi-owners favour, do not age grace- 
fully. The hotel was undergoing one of those 
periodic renovations which are the tourist's occu- 
pational hazard in Ireland. A new bathroom had 
been built into a corner of my room; the hot tap 
gave abundant scalding water, but the cold tap 
produced nothing; I had to transfer cold water 
to it from a wash basin with the help of a small 
carafe—a remarkably laborious process. And the 
electricians had achieved some interesting results 
in wiring the room. The bedside light did not 
function; taking up the house telephone to report 
the fact, I found myself connected not to the 
switchboard but to a piped-in pay-as-you-listen 
radio programme—relaying, appropriately 
enough, a Radio Eireann news bulletin which 
announced the resignation of a member of the 
Electricity Supply Board. In a provincial town 
anywhere else such things may breed exaspera- 
tion; not in Cork, where any inconvenience is 
more than compensated for by the pleasure of 
hearing local voices inveighing against Fate’s 
whims, and of feeling that the hotel staff actually 
like having visitors. 

* - * 

But though this was outwardly the old Ireland 
—almost, at times, a parody of it—there were 
restive stirrings underneath. Reading the /rish 
Times on the train I saw that Sean Lemass—Mr. 
de Valera’s second-in-command for many years, 
and his presumed successor as leader of the party 
when Mr. de Valera becomes President later this 
month—had frankly admitted that the day of 
economic nationalism is now over; ‘it seems that 
small countries like ours will have difficulty in 
maintaining viable economies outside the ambit 
of wider economic combinations.’ Mr. Lemass, 
more than any other man, can claim to be the 
Chief Engineer of economic nationalism in Ire- 
land, with its tariffs and quotas fostering home 
industries, to fulfil the Sinn Fein ideal of self- 
sufficiency. When he has to admit (and this is 
not the first time he has done so) that the ideal 
is impracticable, it is melancholy but irrefutable 
confirmation that the economic road Ireland has 
been travelling since the Treaty of 1921 has at 
last reached its dead end. 

The trouble with the ideal, it is now generally 
conceded, is that it could only be attained if the 
people of Ireland were prepared to accept the 
lower standards of living which it would entail; 
and they are not. Instead—to quote Patrick 
Lynch, the Chairman of Aer Lingus—they are 
trying ‘to reconcile an imperial standard of living 
with a republican income.’ 





INGLIS 


It is significant that Mr. Lynch, and many 
others in positions of administrative or political 
authority in the Republic, can today refer to 
economic nationalism as the ‘Sinn Fein myth’ 
without a qualm, and go on—as he did in a recent 
paper—to argue the case for an Anglo-Irish 
common market, on the grounds that political in- 
dependence can only be retained by renouncing 
economic independence. Ten years ago people 
did not care to say this—any more than ten years 
ago, when the anti-Partition campaign was at its 
height, people in public life in the South cared 
to concede there was a case for the Border. To 
do so was almost sacrilegious. But today, the 
anti-Partition movement is totally discredited. It 
is rarely even mentioned. When Ernest Blythe, 
who owns the Abbey Theatre, was conducting 
almost a one-man campaign in the early 1950s 
for a more rational approach to Partition, he was 
ignored as a crackpot; now, his views are so far 
accepted that the recent re-publication of some of 
his writings in a pamphlet, though it calls itself 
‘A new departure in northern policy,’ looks old 
hat. Writers in the National Observer, an oppo- 
sition monthly written by what might be called 
the Irish equivalent of the Bow Group, have no 
hesitation in making what until recently would 
have been regarded as crypto-Unionist or 
Protestant criticisms: they are even prepared to 
denounce over-garrulous bishops. To my surprise, 
I found less violent anti-clerical feeling than the 
last time I was over—partly, no doubt, because 
it is being more freely and publicly expressed: 
partly because the anger is in any case concen- 
trated against lay Catholics who trade in bigotry 
or obscurantism, rather than against the hier- 
archy. 

The significant division in Ireland today has 
ceased to be between the two main parties, de 
Valera’s Fianna Fail and Fine Gael. It is now 
between the old mystique and the new prag- 
matism—which makes the contest. for the Presi- 
dency and the referendum on Proportional 
Representation seem irrelevant. Young men of 
both parties would like to see de Valera become 
President to get him out of the way. They regret 
that one of the old political neanderthalers is 
opposing him, because they feel that an all-party 
agreement to allow Mr. de Valera to be returned 
unopposed would have helped to end civil war 
bitterness. If they support PR; as most of them 
do, they also regret that many Fianna Fail sup- 
porters who would not have bothered to go to 
the polling stations to vote on the PR issue alone 
will now, because they have arrived to vote for 
him as President, also vote for the abolition of PR. 

But on PR there is no opposition unanimity; 
some of the younger members of the Fine Gael 
Party feel that if it is to defeat Fianna Fail at all 
it must do so alone—not, as recently, in coalitions 
with the blown corpse of the Irish Labour Party 
and miscellaneous splinter groups. They argue 
that the straight vote, by eliminating the other 
coalition elements, will in time actually help Fine 
Gael back into the power it has not enjoyed alone 
since 1931. 

Whatever the opinions about PR, there is a 
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general feeling that it is characteristic of the less 
creditable side of Mr. de Valera as a politician 
that he should be trying to push through its 
abolition at a time when he is just about to leave 
politics. In his attitude to his retirement he 
closely resembles Dr. Adenauer: the Jrish Times 
cartoon hit it off nicely when it showed Dey 
looking out of a window and musing, ‘It’s so 
difficult to ensure that one will have the right kind 
of politics to be above.” 


* * * 


The Jrish Times this month celebrates its 
hundredth birthday. Anybody who passes his 
formative journalist yéars in that establishment 
never, in a sense, leaves it; I would consequently 
be as embarrassed to make the usual congratu- 
lations as I would be to shake hands with myself. 
I can still feel the trepidation with which | 
climbed the stairs to the reporters’ room to my 
first marking; and the astonishment at finding 
that I had been put down to attend the trade 
show of Three Smart Girls Grow Up. Subsequent 
markings were less congenial; as junior reporter 
I was sent to inquests, funerals, Protestant fétes, 
traffic accidents and, worst of all, dinners, 
Chicken and ham, Graves, speeches, ‘renderings.’ 
. . . | have attended public dinners since, but 
not if I could help it. 

The /Jrish Times provided, in the best sense of 
the cliché, a liberal education. My first mentor 
was a reporter so ancient that Ais first marking 
had been to cover the Franco-Prussian war; and 
he was only one of a remarkable gallery of charac- 
ters, some on the staff, some in a state of semi- 
permanent suspension owing to fearful breaches 
of decorum—too disreputable to be retained, too 
much a part of the place to be irrevocably fired. 

And there was Smyllie. I came into his office, 
as supernumerary leader writer, shortly after the 
era which Patrick Campbell has described re- 
cently in the Spectator. Dominoes were played 
no longer, and the songs which were sung while 
we waited for the first edition to appear off 
the presses had taken a turn for the bawdier; 
otherwise the picture was unchanged. Alec New- 
man (now editor of the Irish Times) chanted the 
responses: and in Campbell’s locker sat John 
Robinson, whose destiny it was to feature in a 
news story which was more widely quoted than 
any other, I would guess, in the paper's history. 
John was on the Repulse at the time it was sunk 
by Japanese torpedoes; when a greatly relieved 
Smyllie (furious though he was when his protégés 
left the paper, on any pretext, he followed their 
careers sentimentally) wanted to give the news 
that John was safe, the censorship stopped him. 
Thereupon Smyllie wrote and printed an appar- 
ently innocent account of how John had been 
rescued after ‘a boating accident’ and slipped it 
through the censor’s net. A great editor and an 
influential one, was R. M. Smyllie; and delightful 
company. 

The ‘Irish Times had many failings, but 
profligacy used not to be one of them. I was in- 
terested to observe last week that this charac- 
teristic, at least, remains unchanged. On the wall 
of the reporters’ room there was a printed notice: 


Irish Times centenary 8th June, 1959 
To mark the above occasion the Directors have 
decided to give to each member of the Staff 4 
bonus of five pounds or one week’s wages 
whichever is the lower. 
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Roundabout 


¢ ‘WHEN I WENT On my 
first door-to-door sell- 

ing job,’ said Richard 

C. Borden, ‘they told me 

to do it like this. I stood 

on the wrong 


= j side of the 
Sa door, so that 
the woman had 
to open it wide 


to see who ] 
was. | took off my hat and barged straight past 
her into .he living-room and sat down; and she 
was too astonished to do anything but sit down 
too. Then I got out the encyclopedia, opened it 
ata big homely picture in colour, looked as young 
and defenceless as I could, and said wistfully: 
“Even the dog in the picture looks sad.” It worked 
every time.’ Well, in those days, you said a man 
was a good salesman if he sold a milker to a man 
with one cow, and then took the cow in part pay- 
ment. He was a sort of burglar with social charm 
—but in America that sort of selling is gone with 
the Indians now.’ 

What came in with the aspirins, apparently, is 
something much subtler in the way of salesman- 
ship; and Mr. Borden, along with his colleague 
Professor Alvin C. Busse, was lecturing to a 
massed audience of sales managers (at two 
guineas a head) to prove it. These two, whose 
sales-teaching films are apparently well known 
here, are not as one might expect simply two 
sharp salesmen who have talked their way off 
the road and on to the rostrum. They are serious 
graduates in Speech and Public Speaking: 
Higginses whose job it is to teach Pickering to 
teach Eliza to sell flowers better. Does she know 
how to overcome sales-resistance? Has she got 
product knowledge as applied to Consumer 
Problems? Can she make user-benefit step out 
of the cold catalogue and come warmly alive? 


| Gums! 
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‘He's already got Fielding, R. C. Sherriff and 
Dickens : if they grant him a Sunday bear-baiting 
licence, this game's finished.’ 


Determined to make themselves plain, Messrs. 
Borden and Busse had sent on a ‘props’ list ahead 


of them, and reinforced their speeches with . 


twenty-three separate demonstration objects, in- 
cluding a target (to be aimed at), bows, arrows, a 
whistle, a bell and cymbal; two hammers (one 
for hammering home points), shoes (for putting 
yourself in the other fellow’s), a nine-foot ladder 
(importance of first rung of), and two pingpong 
bats labelled P and D: Price for downing and 
Desire for upping (a desire-upping conference 
of salesmen must be even more impressive than 
a swan-upping). They also promised false 
whiskers; but Professor Busse, after fifty panting 
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seconds under the reading desk, had finally to 
surface without them. 

Their techniques were admirably simple and 
clear, and their command of their audience was 
such that at one point they had every other row 
of sales managers chatting happily with the 
strangers behind them; all achieved with an ease 
that would be envied by prison warders and 
nursery-school attendants alike. Possibly the 
demonstrators were too inclined, for British 
tastes, to beat each other heartily on the chest, 
possibly there was a little too much alliteration: 
salesmen were urged to Ask for orders with Fear- 
Free Frankness—ask witout Fear, without 
Fumbling, Without Fail; to put the Fun in 
Fundamentals, to use Laughter as a Lubricant. 
Possibly none of it was wholly new. But the 
closing speech of the President of the sponsoring 
association, at once Parochial, Patronising and 
Pedestrian, showed there is still plenty to learn. 


The Fourth-Wall Game 


By PETER FORSTER 


Caught Napping. (Piccadilly 
Theatre.)—Beware of Angels. 
(Westminster.) — Marigold. 
(Savoy.)—Lock Up Your 
Daughters. (Mermaid.) 

AFTER an exciting year im- 
mured with television, I had 
forgotten quite how dead _ the 
live theatre can be. Strangely, 
it is the playhouse, not the 
home screen, which now seems small; having 
grown accustomed to the latter as a window on 
the world, offering so much fast-moving variety, 
it feels odd to return to the cosy ritual whereby 
a blind eye is turned outward in preference for 
the old game played against that fourth wall. 
Granted the never-to-be-overlooked difference 
between the critic and the paying playgoer 
on a night out, only one of last week’s new pro- 
ductions offered even a hint of the grease-paint 
thrill and audience-participation magic which is 
always advanced as the theatre’s superiority over 
television. Of course, that magic exists, nor do I 
imply that things are always better ordered on 
TV, nor would I plead for committed drama. But 
the week has served to remind me that an Olivier 
or a West Side Story is a rare plum in a pie that 
is mostly pretty. thick pastry. One way and 
another, for all its shortcomings, television drama 
certainly need not nowadays regard itself as the 
theatre’s poorer sister. If anything, it is often the 
other way round, the poorer sister being the one 
left behind wearing the once-fashionable clothes, 
in the house that used to be in the middle of town 
until they built the bypass. 

You think anything has changed in that house? 
At the Piccadilly Theatre the curtain goes up on 
‘the drawing room of Wellington Potts’ house at 
Lakeview School,’ all chintz and prints, complete 
with french windows (comedy’s customary sly 
genuflection toward the subsequent acting edi- 
tion), through which appear in quick succession 
a butler and George Benson. Could status be more 
quo? Caught Napping is described on the bills 
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as ‘a new farce.’ As well call Tussaud’s a new 
waxwork museum—it is so only to those visiting 
for the first time. At the Piccadilly, on my way 
out, I was quite surprised when a commissionaire 
standing in the foyer suddenly moved. 

The plot? Something about the school and a 
bookie and a must-be-nobbled horse called Gwen- 
dolen and a General's wife of the same name and 
. . . but the plot in farce is for the actors to 
remember; it is all, you might say, as old as 
Noah’s Thark. The first act is taken at a tre- 
mendous pace, as if the actors cannot wait to 
get through it; in the second, one sees why, 
for with Miss Nan Munro, a deaf and dotty 
ostrich of a General's lady, being lassoed and 
wooed with carrots and bundled in and out of 
cupboards and wheelbarrows, things at last begin 
to take on the proper lunatic frenzy. This is much 
the funniest part of the evening; if the box office 
hangs fire, I should think this is the act they will 
try to get the BBC to televise. 

In farce, so much turns on the players’ inven- 
tiveness, as witness acting editions of Aldwych 
classics which specify simply ‘handkerchief busi- 
ness’ or ‘cup business’ in texts which, printed, are 
as bald as brief. Here, the jokes too seldom arise 
out of the actual dilemma. In Js Your Honeymoon 
Really Necessary?, Ralph Lynn’s famous cavort- 
ings with that single pillow sprang clearly from 
a deep desire to find a way of sleeping on the 
damn thing; but when Leslie Randall, the goofy- 
type here, loses balance while reaching across 
his hostess for a cigarette, it is second-class inven- 
tion because patently no more than a good visual 
gag: we do not feel he needs a smoke. Also that 
excellent actor Raymond Huntley's forte is the 
pinched and prissy, whereas the Headmaster 
needs to be more brutal and deafening, somebody 
more like the late, magnificent Alfred Drayton. 
But for the rest, a youngish cast (including 
the author Geoffrey Lumsden) work together 
very well under Anthony Sharp’s admirable 
direction. 

Beware of Angels offers, if nothing else (and I 
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can think of nothing else it offers), a definitive 
example of what is meant by the rather am- 
biguous word novelettish. This new drama by 
Audrey Erskine Lindop (author of The Singer 
Not the Song) and Dudley Leslie proposes a mur- 
derer’s girl accomplice, seemingly a cross between 
Betty Jones and Ruth Ellis, who returns from 
prison to her native Devon village, is befriended 
by an angelic lady of good works, until wooed 
by the angel’s priggish bank-manager son. Fair 
enough: but the treatment involves a morass of 
improbabilities (would the bank manager conduct 
business interviews at home. And be just 
thirty?), false emphases, language true to fiction 
rather than life, comic relief like a cardboard cut- 
out; altogether, a poignant enough predicament 
is seen merely in the idiom of cheap women’s-mag. 
stories, all cosy catharsis over the cocktails. 
As for dramatic technique, the authors appear 
to have been inspired by Pinero’s advice to 
make each point three times. This means that 
when the girl's father, on the eve of her arrival, 
explains to the angel that he has to enter hos- 
pital, he goes on to say that the girl will have 
nowhere to stay, with which the angel duly agrees, 
until she twigs that he wants her to take the girl 
in, and he agrees that, yes, this is what he does 
want. To have an evening of dialogue on this 
pattern is to end up with a grudge against Pinero 
for not making it clear that authors should have 
something worth saying in the first place. 

At the Westminster, the fault lies primarily 
with the song rather than the singers, but the 
worst of a bad job is made by miscasting and a 
leaden-heeled production in what seemed to me 
the dullest weekly rep. idiom. At least in Mari- 
gold, Murray Macdonald has given the show 
every chance with a brilliantly delicate yet sure 
production. This is a wee, twee Scots musical 
based on the old hardy perennial from the 
Twenties (which was, incidentally, the first play 
ever televised here), all about a Peeblesshire 
country mouse who breaks out to see the Queen 
visit Edinburgh in 1841. Alan Melville has 
become one of the theatre’s most expert play- 
doctors, and here indeed is a nice, neat, neuter 
entertainment, kilt-ridden as a Younger’s pub, 
full of This-is-the-very-devil dialogue, lots of 
pretty, forgettable music, a genuine eightsome 
reel and a general assumption that a bad line 
sounds better in a Scots accent. It is only fair 
to add that I find the Scots, the army and musical 
comedy a resistible combination; at the same time 
I sometimes wonder whether the sophisticated 
men like Melville, Charles Zwar, Stephen Mit- 
chell, who put on a show like Marigold, really 
enter into its naive idiom or whether, like so much 
old-fashioned, Shaftesbury Avenue-style theatre, 
it is calculated to be the sort of stuff that ‘they’ 
(Le. we, the public) are presumed to want. Per- 
sonally I prefer Mr. Melville low and witty to 
sweet and clean, but doubtless there will always 
be a Quality Street kind of public, and doubtless 
this will please it. Sally Smith, as the untimorous 
beastie, is a peke-faced, clear-voiced little winner. 

Obviously the brightest spot in the theatrical 
Week under review was the opening of the 
Mermaid Theatre. I can only add my belated mite 
to all the plaudits Bernard Miles has received 
for galvanising support behind a project so con- 
fary to natural English instincts as a new theatre 
With a serious policy. It is a charming, cleverly 


designed building, rather like Kensington Air 
Terminal, just by Blackfriars Bridge—not, as 
some seem to think, far into the City. (At one 
stage, while trying to find it, I was nearly ad- 
mitted to Bart’s.) What is needed now is con- 
tinuing support, and I am glad to hear that 
bookings are heavy. Shrewdly, Mr. Miles has 
opened with Lock Up Your Daughters, a musical 
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based on unperformed Fielding, about which no 
more need be said than that it is excellent, cheery, 
bawdy, a lively appetiser. Ironical to think that a 
Lord Mayor once expelled the players from the 
City. Marvellous, also, to reflect that Fielding was 
a magistrate. If only there were somebody on the 
bench today capable of producing a piece like 
this! 


A Plea for a Producer 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE difference between festival 
opera at Glyndebourne and 
regular opera in London is at 
bottom a difference not of 
money, conditions and patron- 
age, but of attitude, and most 
of all of attitude to production. 
The London attitude is summed 
up in Covent Garden’s original allocation of two 
days to Herbert Graf to rehearse his production 
of Parsifal, and in Sadler’s Wells's failure to 
acknowledge a letter in which Rennert repeated 
his offer already made to come and produce an 
opera there at a third of his normal fee. If this is 
scandal, let us have more of it. The excuse for 
repeating it is the genera! contempt in which 
higher notions of theatrical art are held in our 
two metropolitan houses, just as the only effective 
denial would be native productions which in 
mechanical skill, human credibility, beauty, 
imagination and, above all, style were consistently 
superior to the level of second-class pantomime. 

Scolding Covent Garden for not appointing a 
chief conductor has become fashionable (some 
ten years after such agitation had a chance of 
achieving something really notable). But why not 
appoint an artistic director who is a producer 
instead? There is plenty of continental precedent. 
A producer might be less impossible to find; and 
given the skill and experience, the energy of a 
Hercules for his Augean task and the whiphand 
over the artistic pretensions of the administra- 
tion, he could make the old place unrecognisable. 
They may engage a Visconti or a Zeffirelli from 
time to time; but such visitations pass without 
jeaving an impression. 

Take last week’s styleless revival of Der Rosen- 
kavalier, and compare it with the performance, 
less than twenty-four hours later but worlds away, 
at Glyndebourne. We may justly do this, since 
Glyndebourne has no great singers in its cast 
and receives no public money, while Covent 
Garden does and preens itself on its international 
status. They cannot have it both ways. And 
their version of this synthetic cream of 
schlagobers is pure candy floss, vanishing at the 
touch. It is a resounding tinkle, no nearer ‘to 
Hoffmannsthal’s halls and boudoirs than the 
suburban villa lounge of Mr. N. F. Simpson’s 
comedy, with the characters simpering out their 
momentous phrases and showing no surprise 
when Constance Shacklock, the Uncle Ted of im- 
perial Vienna, changes sex and bounds about the 
stage as aptly, alluringly and convincingly as any 
reasonably plump and broad-beamed woman in 





trousers, which is not at all. I am not complaining 
of any want of spirit in the ladies, who put a 
lot into roles in which they ought not to have 
been asked to appear at Covent Garden. But 
the management should realise that though Miss 
Shacklock once learnt from Kleiber the style 
of Octavian, she has since forgotten it, and that 
it is a gross abuse of a singer of Una Hale's 
talents and inexperience to thrust her on as the 
Marschallin before she can give more than a 
Woman’s-eye view of the graces and ironies~ 
of this subtle character. James Pease’s Baron 
Ochs is in a fair way to becoming an excellent 
interpretation, and it is truer to the part than the 
admirable Oscar Czerwenka’s at Glyndebourne 
in so far as it is more overweeningly unpleasant. 
But Rosenkavalier is not principally about the 
Baron, however much Mr. Kerman may wish 
it were, and however relieved we may be when 
Mr. Pease’s entry interrupts the embarrassing 
Hale-Shacklock antics at the breakfast table. 
What necessary improvement Joan Carlyle’s 
Sophie has made since the winter I cannot tell, 
since I left the theatre before she appeared (a 
dereliction of duty for which I place full respon- 
sibility on the management). But by then I had 
seen enough to go on: an act is an act. 

If Covent Garden’s casualness lays bare 
the mediocrity at the heart of the work, 
Glyndebourne’s art conceals it. At Glynde- 
bourne we believe in Rosenkavalier. The 
Marschallin (Régine Crespin) may fail to find 
the subtlest shades of meaning and colour in 
the verbal and musical modulations, and may 
stir respect rather than admiration with her 
slightly puddingy kind of French handsome- 
ness and her splendid dignity which to me lacks 
something of the charm, intelligence and tempera- 
ment of the part, the quickness of pulse; Czer- 
wenka’s superbly accomplished Ochs, on the other 
hand, may be too charming, too endearing a 
fellow, with his butter-fat country vowels and the 
touch of country diffidence in all the swagger; 
Anneliese Rothenberger, the Sophie, may lack the 
silver-soaring ease and clarity at the top of her 
compass (but before a creature so enchanting 
criticism is silent); Elisabeth Séderstrém, the 
delightful Octavian, may not be quite a Jurinac 
in voice or acting, and Oliver Messel’s scenery 
may set the opera with no more than a pale pretti- 
ness. In a larger view none of this matters. Rosen- 
kavalier, well sung, and soundly conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig, is given the stamp of intense 
conviction and style by Carl Ebert’s production. 
The advantages of a small theatre far outweigh 
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the disadvantages. An orchestra of seventy and 
the dry, bright acoustics may coarsen a texture 
whose fineness has in any case been much exag- 
gerated. But what we lose on Strauss, the restless 
orchestral confectioner, we gain on his better half, 
Hoffmannsthal. The delicate and pathetic inter- 
play of civilised regret and nostalgia and desire 
which is the interest of Rosenkavalier is wonder- 
fully realised and brought home to us by a great 
producer working in a small space. Nearly every- 
thing that happens, every caress, every movement 
of imperious or graceful hand, flowers directly 
out of the music. The trumpet steals into the 
orchestra’s soft statement of the Silver Rose, and 
simultaneously the consciousness of Sophie and 
Octavian as they stare at each other quickens in 
intensity. The strokes which bring the whole 
scene vividly alive are rarely overdone: at the 
back of the stage the female staff of Faninal’s 
household crane on tiptoe and goggle through the 
window at the entry of the Rosenkavalier—we see 
this and are aware of what it does to the dramatic 
heightening of the moment, but are not distracted 
by it; the touch is exactly right. 


Cinema 


The strength of Glyndebourne is even more 
manifest in the revival of Idomeneo. On paper 
the cast is not strong, and singer for singer none 
(even the pretty-voiced Ilia of Sylvia Stahlman) 
comes really near to matching the splendour of 
this incomparable work. Yet the evening satis- 
fies, not only because the opera is running over 
with some of the grandest and most beautiful 
dramatic music ever written, but because the 
elements of the performance, whatever their in- 
dividual weaknesses, have been worked into a 
single, controlled ensemble. Ebert’s production, 
apart from a few over-realistic details, is re- 
strained but telling. The conductor John Prit- 
chard achieves great tension and movement at 
the cost of some lack of breadth and scale (espe- 
cially in the Trio), but the playing of the RPO 
is always a pleasure. 

Two- pleas: for the re-ordering of the stage 
business to allow repeats in the sublime F major 
March of the Priests; and for the restoration of 
the excised portions of Electra’s final aria. Glynde- 
bourne was not created to make other people’s 
cuts respectable. 


Shouting at the Converted 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Look Back in Anger. (Empire.) 
—Rio Bravo. (Warner.)— 
Shake Hands with the Devil. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.) 

SMASHING windows unrebuked 
is a pretty dull business for the 
smasher. Ages ago (before 
Jimmy Porter's arrival) there 
seemed to be plenty of smashable glass about, 
and plenty of adult reaction if you smashed it. 
The iconoclast could still feel an isolated figure 
if he wanted to, outsiders and insiders still glared 
at each other, victims of satire still reached for 
their shotguns. Today, less. After the press show 
of the filmed Look Back in Anger (director: 
Tony Richardson; ‘X’ certificate) you could see 
clusters of Osborne victims gravely discussing, 
with the most outside airs they could muster, his 
views of God, man and the universe; for the inside- 
outness of social opinion has taken the sting, all 
too soon, out of all too many of his social com- 
ments. There remains the passion with which they 
were made: rhat at least comes across. That, and 
the moments of imprecise and undirected despair, 
disgust and disillusion, as when Jimmy asks why 
all the wrong people get the wrong things, why 
the wrong people are loved and the wrong people 
die, why life is upside down not so much socially 
as cosmically; why fate and even feeling are so 
illogically, hopelessly unfair. 

There is something almost illogically intrusive 
about the very fact of filming feelings so hectically 
and despairingly personal, so authentically ‘out- 
side-—outside success and fame and everything 
One thinks of in connection with the film world. 
And yet, the personal and hectic and despairing 
has survived in it pretty intact. Filming means 
(numerically at least) popularising. What was 
Once available to a relatively small and specialised 
audience is suddenly open to one immeasurably 





wider, unfamiliar with its idiom and largely 
remote from its implications, assumptions and 
values. Instead of a centralised, metropolitan and 
sophisticated audience it has one that is scattered 
and unreliably varied, that may seem to need 
more explanations and footnotes than the original 
play provided. This film, thank heaven, does little 
diluting and less explaining, and the few com- 
ments it makes are outside the dialogue—visual 
comments to emphasise (above all) satire: a 
sentimental statue glimpsed on a particularly 
savage occasion; faces and expressions and the 
other close-up furniture of the film. 

What makes it seem diluted is the fact that 
Jimmy Porter himself no longer turns up as a 
surprise. At the tail end of the fashion he once 
set, he now comes with a manner, a voice, 
opinions and grudges we know all too well; 
already we know the reactions he sets up, the 
sacred cows he (only too effectively) helped to 
demolish; indeed, the angry young man, cosseted 
till his anger looks like petulance, has become 
a stock figure of our society, with its cult 
of the misfit—even of the gaolbird who publishes 
misspelt articles in the literary or glossy 
magazines. When Osborne wrote the play already 
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much of Jimmy Porter’s anger was, though 
savagely, imprecisely directed: the older the play, 
the busier the cult, the more it seems to be 
cushioned in the sympathy and response of tts 
audience: it becomes like beating at a feather bed. 
A society only too anxious to admit its sins, an 
audience of crawthumping penitents all too ready 
to take the viper to its bosom—against this 
Jimmy Porter needs not another sort of anger, 
but almost another theme. When he tells how his 
father died after fighting in the Spanish Civil War, 
and how his mother felt it just another example 
of the way he always backed the wrong side, one 
senses a false moment: for the emotional response 
to that is to consider the father an almost 
mythically romantic figure, and Jimmy, instead 
of the normal victim of a drab background, as 
the offspring of a hero, aureoled in the glamour 
of a situation highly unusual and (from a strictly 
romantic point of view) desirable. Son of an inter- 
national brigader (you feel)! Almost as unlikely 
as finding (another false note) a university 
graduate running a market sweet-stall. Why bring 
these two bits of literariness to bear on Jimmy, 
an unliterary hero even in the (rather over- 
handsome and over-prepossessing) person of 
Richard Burton? 

Mary Ure and Claire Bloom play the two 
women, wife and mistress, in love, understandably 
if despairingly, with Jimmy. Alison, the wife, is a 
dimly realised but credible character and allows 
Miss Ure to make use of her face (eloquent of 
weariness from start to finish) in the almost un- 
bearably tormented scenes when Jimmy inflicts 
on her the results of his rage against everything 
else. Helena, Alison’s friend whose ferocious 
antagonism towards Jimmy turns to love, is less 
convincing: Miss Bloom’s strong personality 
manages to suggest at the time a more solid and 
interesting character than in fact you remember 
later, when all that remains is an impression of 
immaculately clean clothes amid the general 
squalor. Dame Edith Evans is a stylish and in- 
credible Cockney (the incredibility seems hardly 
her fault); Gary Raymond most attractively 
credible as the loyal lodger Cliff whose affection 
for the married couple (separately as well as 
jointly) is one of those mysterious pieces of luck 
one unaccountably stumbles on at times. As 
Jimmy, Richard Burton suggests someone a little 
too old, confident and fortunate: the toughness 
is there, but not enough desolation. But then he 
must be a hard character to play: he must suggest 
sO many Opposing qualities, and make one believe 
him able to arouse the passionate devotion of two 
women while maddening the audience almost as 
much as he maddens the pair of them. 
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tificate) is a leaden Western with John Wayne, 
much livened by Dean Martin as a drunk. 

And now, finally, Shake Hands with the 
Devil (director: Michael Anderson; ‘A’ certifi- 
cate). is a trite piece about Ireland during the 
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Troubles, with James Cagney, Glynis Johns, 
Dana Wynter and Cyril Cusak; the only piece 
of individual characterisation is from the always 
individual Don Murray, as an American in- 
volved, half reluctantly. 


Goyesquerie 


By CLIVE BARNES 


ATMOSPHERE is to ballet a little 
as orchestration is to music— 
something more than the gilt 
on the gingerbread, yet a good 
deal Jess than the living heart 
‘of the matter. John Cranko’s 
new work for the Ballet Ram- 
bert at Sadler’s Wells is called 
La Reja (yet another of those untranslated 
Spanish titles—this time apparently meaning ‘The 
Grille’) and has atmosphere you could cut with a 
scalpel, or perhaps better, a palette-knife. 

The ballet depicts Spain in one of its black, 
crumbling moods. The period is perhaps around 
the eighteenth century (music—Scarlatti harpsi- 
chord sonatas) and grotesquely masked aristo- 
crats, stiff with gallant decay, are ushered into a 
sombre courtyard to witness a suite of formal 
dances given by some kind of professional dance 
troupe, who emerge from behind the eponymous 
grille. The performance, stage-managed by a red- 
wigged crone—a cartoon of decrepitude straight 
from, and damn the period, Toulouse-Lautrec— 
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is played against an undertone of courtly deca- 
dence and intrigue. It is a scene painted by a 
Velazquez who has jumped a century:and de- 
cided to produce Goya’s Los Caprichos. 


The mighty tinkling of a vaguely Spanish-. 


voiced Scarlatti, the pompous elegance of Velaz- 
quez, the acid-etched satire of Goya; yes, the 
ballet has atmosphere. Supporting, and much 
more than supporting, this atmosphere are the 
powerful décor and costumes by Carl Toms, all 
black, white and red, with one dash of purple. 
Here is an excellently round peg on which to 
hang dancing, but unfortunately Cranko proceeds 
to shove it into a square hole. The choreography 
of the formal dances—the ballet’s heart—looks 
frigid and fails to sustain the interest. There is 
shrewd craftsmanship in the way he deploys his 
forces, cunningly mixing pas de deux, ensembles 
and solos, and his ingenious groupings are fre- 
quently given a pallid, stylised beauty. Yet the 
pseudo-Spanish idiom of the dancing, with its 
stiff backs, gesticulating elbows and crooked 
wrists, eventually palls, and for theatrical pur- 
poses there is too littke dynamic contrast in the 
harpsichord music for it to act as anything more 


Consuming Interest 
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than a kind of continuo to the action. The result 
is shadow without substance, and a waste, albeit 
a brave and enterprising waste, of Rambert’s ex- 
cellent dancers. 


As well as producing this piece of goyesquerie 
the Ballet Rambert has also revived, after an 
absence of some six or seven years, Frank Staff's 
light-hearted Czernyana. With its satire tilted 
indiscriminately at the windmills of contemporary 
choreography, Czernyana manages to be a nimble 
parody that is also funny for itself. This 
boisterous nose-thumbing proved well worth re- 
storing to a ballet repertory already astonishingly 
loaded with good things. During the past fort- 
night, as well as some of the best of post-war 
British ballets—including works by Cranko, 
MacMillan and Norman Morrice, there have 
been Rambert’s own illuminating classic revivals 
of Giselle and Coppélia (both staged with the 
affectionate intelligence of a master picture-re- 
storer) and, as a not quite casual reminder of the 
pre-war Rambert vintage, four ballets by Antony 
Tudor. 


The ballets of this expatriate British choreo- 
grapher, who has now lived and worked in 
America for twenty years, are to the Rambert 
collection what the Turners are to the Tate. Tudor 
is one of the two indisputable master choreo- 
graphers who have so far arisen in this country 
—the other is Ashton—and these four works, 
which show both the length and breadth of his 
talent, are the cornerstone of the Ballet Rambert. 
Danced con amore by the whole company, the 
four ballets, with their perception and humanity, 
make up an unforgettable evening in the theatre 
that would restore almost anyone’s crumpled 
faith in ballet as an art form. 





Holidays, Human and Animal 


ADRIAN 


It’s worth your while to take 
advantage of the publicity efforts 
now being made on a large scale 
by the petroleum companies 
who want you to buy their 
brand abroad as well as at home. 
At any Esso or Shell service 
station you can pick up a 
postcard which invites you to say where you are 
going for your holiday. Fill in the card, post it 
and you will be sent, free of charge, the appro- 
priate maps, recommended routes (direct or in- 
direct) and up-to-date information on road works, 
detours, etc. 

BP have recently produced a very good 5s. 
worth in the form of a planning kit containing a 
road map of Europe, coupons which can be 
exchanged for ‘en route guides’ in the countries 
you visit, a phrasebook in twelve languages, a 
road-sign transfer for your windscreen and a disc 
which converts tyre pressures from pounds per 
square inch into kilograms per square centimetre, 
miles into kilometres and gallons into litres. Also 
in the kit is a BP Touring Guide to Europe, 2 
well-produced and edited book of nearly 300 pages 
covering Eastern as well as Western European 





By LESLIE 





countries. The whole is contained in a small plastic 
briefcase which will also hold your passport and 
other documents. 

A really bright idea by May Dorn Products: a 
cream detergent in a tube (Dylon Wash-Creme, 
2s. 6d.), which avoids the mess of spilt powder 
detergent once the packet has been opened. One 
inch of the cream in a gallon of water will wash a 
shirt or a skirt and the tube holds thirty-two inches 
of cream. 

Safety precautions: cancel newspapers and milk 
deliveries, turn off the gas and electricity, lock up 
properly and tell the local police station that you 
will be away. Even if you are absolutely deter- 
mined to get away from it all on holiday, it is 
worth letting somebody know where you can be 
found just in case you are needed. It does not 
have to be your employer. 

* * ~ 

What about your pets? Unfortunately there 
is no Michelin Guide for dogs. If three-star ken- 
nels exist they can only be discovered by trial 
and error. The various animal protection societies 
are hesitant about recommending boarding ken- 
nels for dogs and cats because of the expense of 
regular inspection. Owners and managers chang® 
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Figaro, on the balcony of the newspaper’s offices on the 
Champs-Elysées. Below, he gives some reasons why The 





Observer is respected by influential people in France. 





‘*Political leaders in France 
attach great importance to its opinion”’ 


“The Observer is a newspaper with which 
journalists and political leaders in France 
are very much at home,” says Monsieur 
Louis Gabriel-Robinet. “If they do not 
always see eye-to-eye with it—particularly 
Where the problems of their own country 
are concerned—they attach great importance 
to its opinions.” 

“Ils attachent un grand prix a son opinion.” 
The people he refers to are those who in- 
fluence or control events at all levels .. . much 


of the future depends on the decisions they 
make. When a newspaper is able to influ- 
ence them, what it says is itself news. In 
England, America, all over the world today, 
The Observer is quoted by public men and 
politicians, in speeches, in broadcasts, in the 
press. 

Why? Because, in M. Gabriel-Robinet’s 
words, “‘what The Observer has to say is said 
with scrupulous fairness; and with a respect 
for the traditions of a free society.” 





says the Editor of Le Figaro 


That is precisely why The Observer is read here at home by 
almost everyone who can be said to form opinion. As election 
fever increases, you will find it more and more helpful to have 
a weekly newspaper that is truly independent—free from the 
pressure of all political parties. 

And you’ll find the whole paper interesting—on stage and 
cinema and TV, on business and sport, on books and music and 
travel, on all that makes iife worth while. Give your news- 
agent an order for The Observer—in time for this Sunday! 


THE OB SERVER EVERY SUNDAY 
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standards slip and the boarders cannot complain. 
The only recommended kennels are those on a 
very short list published by the RSPCA (105 
Jermyn Street, W1; WHI 7177): they are all in 
the London area and places need to be booked 
months ahead. Although no list is published for 
the rest of England, anyone writing to the RSPCA 
(enclosing a stamped addressed envelope) will be 
told of their nearest recommended kennel. The 
Society emphasise that they accept no responsi- 
bility for the conditions in the kennels which they 
recommend. Longer lists, bearing no recommenda- 
tions, are published by the Canine Defence 
League (10 Seymour Street, W1; WEL 5511) and 
the PDSA (Clifford Street, W1; REG 6916). The 
Canine Defence League, whose list is four years 
old, are embarking on a tour of inspection and 
hope to have a new list of approved kennels ready 
for next summer. 

Choose kennels, if possible, where the dogs get 
some free run off the lead each day. Comfortable 
accommodation and good food will not make a 
healthy deg if all the exercise is taken on the lead. 
Adequate fresh water, well-ventilated sleeping 
quarters with access to runs, isolated pens for 
sick animals and a ratio of not more than twenty 
dogs for each staff member are all points worth 
investigating before booking a place for your dog. 
Avoid kennels that do not insist on inoculation 
against hard-pad and distemper. Daily charges 
from about 4s. (for a Scots Terrier or a Dachs- 
hund) to 7s. 6d. (for a Great Dane) can be 
expected. 

A reliable kennel in the London area is Spar- 
rows Wick (Bushey Heath, near Watford; Bushey 














Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting of a 
basic interest rate of 74% per annum. £500 is 
withdrawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with 
a minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of $% per annum added 
annually, We have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so widely appre- 
ciated. If you would like further details please 
write to Investment Department SRD, Davies 
Investments Limited, Bankers, Danes Inn 
House, 265 The Strand, London, W.C.2. 














Heath 1523). It has been run by the same people 
for many years and efficiency has not obliterated 
a kindly affection for the animals. 

Near Maidenhead there is a veritable Claridges 
for cats. For 5s. 6d. a day The Cats-Inn (Old 
Beams, Forest Green, Holyport, Berks; Maiden- 
head 1812) provides each animal with 3 clean, 
luxurious apartment (infra-red-ray heated for an 
optional Is. 6d. extra), a basking window and a 
garden as well as catering for the cats’ individual 
feeding foibles. It is nice to know that at least the 
cat is comfortable as you climb into the top bunk 
of a second class couchette or fight your way 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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through the Uffizi on a Sunday, when the ingresso 
is libro. 

It is useful to know which English hotels will 
accept dogs. The AA and the RAC handbooks 
indicate to which of their recommended hotels 
dogs may be taken, and a wider list, including 
boarding houses, is published by the Canine 
Defence League. Unfortunately the list is three or 
four years old and is due to be revised for next 
summer. It is the policy of the Trust Houses to 
welcome dogs, but each manager is free to refuse 
one if its habits are too boisterous or the dog- 
capacity of the hotel has already been reached. 


Children on the Roads 


By MILES HOWARD 


In children who are not injured 
or deformed at birth, the second 
commonest cause of death is 
‘accidents,’ and of these road 
accidents make up by far the 
most important single type— 
one-third of the total. Although 
the ‘road-mortality’ has fallen 
in most age groups, these fatal accidents to 
children now outnumber deaths from TB or 
whooping-cough by six to one; in 1956, fifteen 
times as many deaths as polio. However, unlike 
polio, this threat to our-children attracts little 
notice from the profession or society at large; 
exploration of the causes and conditions of the 
fatal accident has been curiously meagre. In a 
paper on this topic (the first of its kind I can 
recall), Maurice Backett, now in the Chair of 
Social Medicine at Aberdeen, gives the results of 
a close scrutiny of two matched groups of school- 
children between five and fourteen: one taken 
at random from names, provided by the police, 
of children involved in non-fatal road accidents 
as pedestrians (A group), and the other from 
the records of the school health service (C group). 
The home of each child in the survey was 
visited by a social worker, who completed, with 
the aid of the child’s mother, a detailed schedule. 
One important point about the method of study 
is that data were coded ‘blind’—that is, without 
knowledge of which group any particular child 
belonged to. 

A greater volume of illness classed as ‘serious’ 
was found in the families of the A group, where 
the children were in the lower age range, and thus 
more directly under parental control. The factor 
of preoccupation in the mother—with a younger 
child, a pregnancy, going to work, an elderly 
relative and the like—was assessed, and here, too, 
the figure for the A group was higher. The 
‘vulnerable’ family was, in general, more 
crowded, and it did not provide adequate room 
to play or even the simplest play facilities. Rather 
more accidents of the serious kind were noted 
among the young relatives of the A children— 
a finding which suggests that, with accidents as 
with illness, it is the family rather than the indi- 
vidual who is vulnerable. Of course, these various 
factors interact in many ways, but from the study 
as a whole some conclusions may safely be 
drawn: for instance, that the determinants of a 
road accident are to be sought, not only in the 








time and the place, the car and its driver, but 
in the well-being of the family from which the 
child comes. Any illness in the household— 
whether in the mother or other member—may 
render an ordinarily healthy child more liable to 
be run down in the street: presumably because 
it reduces the care and attention which the mother 
can spare. Much evidence can be found to sup- 
port the notion that family patterns have more 
effect on the younger child; for the causes of 
‘risk-taking’ in older children, we have to look 
outside the family unit. If risk-taking is a pattern 
of behaviour learned early in life—as many 
patterns are—then its early diagnosis becomes all 
the more urgent. 


* * * 


A reader asks—What about teeth? No men- 
tion of those yet.” Although several papers and 
even one or two books have been written—in 
America—on the interaction of emotion and 
‘dental health,’ it is odd how seldom complaints 
about the teeth come up in a patient’s story of 
illness. In the last year or so, I can recall only 
two instances: the patient’s comment was the 
same in both—that a few teeth seemed to ‘loosen’ 
during a spell of adversity and upheaval. Since 
pretty well every bodily organ and function that 
we can examine is affected by the ‘total reaction’ 
to a threatening situation, one might expect, va 
principle, that the teeth are too. Sometimes 40 
attack of toothache will begin when the indi- 
vidual is ‘under pressure’; more often pain that 
seems to be of. physical origin at the outset is 
maintained and prolonged in this way, and may 
move from one tooth to another. 

Dental decay is a disorder that moves ‘in slow 
time,’ and so is less easy to study: one indirect 
but important effect upon this is the compulsive 
sweet-sucking of the depressed child—the mouth 
is kept bathed in an acid medium which favours 
caries. In a few people the ministrations of the 
dentist are experienced as a violent attack, and 
even minor procedures, like a filling, can causé 
a ‘catastrophic’ response—depression, ‘jitters’ and 
bad dreams, for all the world like a blitz-reaction: 
as indeed, in a way, it is. But I am still curious 
about the rarity of dental symptoms in the rua 
of illness one sees every day. Perhaps one reason 
may be the cycle of ‘fashion’. in symptoms: just 
now, digestive troubles and fatigue are in vogue 
and the teeth get left out. 
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YO J MRS. POLICYHOLDER 


have a hand in 
high finance 


When your husband took out his life assurance policy, it was probably 

for purely family reasons. He wanted to protect you and the 

children if anything happened to him. He also planned to build up 5 
a nest-egg for his retirement. He thought — and so did you— 

that Life Assurance was by far the most sensible way of saving. 


Both of you value the freedom from worry which your policy gives you. 


But your interest in your husband’s policy is much more than a personal 
one. As the nation’s most important form of personal saving, Life Assurance 
plays a big part in the fight against inflation — and so has an influence for 
good on the size of the household bills. Money from Life Assurance provides 
finance for Britain’s industrial expansion — and that means a higher 


: standard of living, more and better paid jobs and more security for everyone. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham : also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. ; 
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THE LAST GREAT FIGHT 

Sin—The picture Mr. Sanger gives of the UFP goes 
along way towards assuring me of the truth of re- 
marks Mr. Nkomo made in a debate at our Univer- 
sity earlier this month: that Welensky’s policy is 
indicative of a mental illness that has taken hold of 
the members of his Government and the settlers who 
support him. No right-minded settler can imagine that 
the British Government can hand over complete con- 
trol to the Federal authorities through the grant of 
dominion status after the recent happenings in Central 
Africa. No right-minded settler should imagine that 
settler domination is the pattern for the future. The 
withdrawal of several discriminatory measures from 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament after the recent 
disturbances and reactions in Britain does nothing to 
allay our suspicions. Welensky and Whitehead are 
doubtless playing for time. 

The Colonial Office is in a difficult position in rela- 
tion to the Federal authorities and the two colonies 
stil administered in many aspects by the Colonial 
Office. Even if it wished to support Todd, Franklin 
and Moffat—the new hope for the Federation, it 
seems—it has to deal with Roy Welensky’s settler 
government that appears to refuse to accept the spirit 
of the preamble to the Federal Constitution. But the 
Colonial Secretary will do well to listen with care to 
the Central Africa Party at the constitutional talks in 
1960. As Mr. Sanger says: ‘In the long term the future 
belongs to the CAP more than to Welensky.” In North- 
tm Rhodesia it would seem to be the case even at 
the expense of Congress, judging by the success of 
Alfred Gondwe. The CAP, let it be remembered, is 
genuinely multi-racial. It is, in all the trials that can 
be expected, the duty of the Government at West- 
minster to honour the spirit of the preamble, and not 
0 be bulldozed by the United Federalists as has 
appeared to be the case in recent years. The UFP 
may be a majority party in the Federal Parliament, 
but do not let us forget they are there not by universal 
adult suffrage but on a franchise that is both limited 
and often subject to reducible-vote clauses. 

The forum which the Spectator continues to provide 
for the discussion of the intricate and worrying prob- 
lems of an awakening Africa is greatly appreciated.— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. S. CLIFFORD-WILLS 

St. Patrick's Hall, Reading, Berkshire 


UBERAL PARTY POLICY 


SR—It is not generally recognised that a part of 
Liberal Party policy has a direct bearing on the bid 
by Mr. Clore to take over Watney’s. The sites occu- 
Pied by Watney’s pubs, as is obviously indicated by 
the rise in share value, could be giving the public 
Seater service—either by selling more beer to more 
customers, or by being additionally put to other uses— 
such as providing more living and business accom- 
Modation. 


The rise in the value of Watney’s shares represents 
speculation in freehold land values only, and has 
nothing to do with beer. The Liberal policy of taxa- 
tion of site values (a tax on the community-created 
land value, as distinct from the privately-created im- 
provement and development value) would have made 
this kind of speculation impossible, would have caused 
Watney’s (and all owners of the land surface of Great 
Britain) to automatically make that use of their valu- 
able sites which was most consistent with the wishes 
of the people at large—and this without government 
regulation or direction—would have provided more 
houses and flats and more jobs, more economical land 
use, and would have helped to relieve taxation on 
production and trade. 

All those who are interested in measures which 
reduce the need for the State to run the economy 
should look into the merits of this entirely different 
sort of taxation—taxation according to benefits re- 
ceived, not according to ability to pay; taxation which 
cannot be passed on in the form of increased prices 
(unlike all other taxes); taxation which actually en- 
courages production rather than the reverse.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN KEMP 
105 St. Mark's Road, W10 


OUT OF PRINT 


Sir,—Your reference to a printing industry lock-out 
in 1950 which lasted for weeks is puzzling. I was chair- 
man of the local branch of my trade union at that 
time, and if there had been a general lock-out as your 
article implies I should most certainly have been con- 
cerned in it from my official position. 

I am employed in a ‘closed’ shop, and most large 
printing works come into this capacity. The manage- 
ments of these firms are scrupulous in the imple- 
mentation of trade union agreements, and are equally 
rigid in their loyalty to their master printers’ organisa- 
tion. It follows that my firm would not have hesitated 
to enforce a lock-out in 1950 had one been ordered by 
their organisation. Instead, such sanctions as we car- 
ried out were received with tolerance, and no bad 
feelings were engendered on either side for the short 
time before a settlement was arrived at, certainly not 
a matter of weeks as you state. 

Regarding the present dispute, most large firms have 
bonus incentive schemes, whereby the worker is able 
to increase his basic by as much as a third, and some- 
times even more. These extras are not passed on to the 
consumer but are paid out of profits, so that there is 
room for improvement in the basic rate in order that 
men working where bonus schemes are not in opera- 
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tion shall benefit in the general prosperity of the 
industry. 

With regard to the voting percentage, a 2s. 6d. fine 
is enforced for failure to vote in these more important 
issues, and very few union members would choose to 
pay this rather than vote. It should also be remem- 
bered that out of the total membership quite a sub- 
stantial number (apprentices, dilutees, honorary 
members, retired members, members temporarily 
working out of the industry, and sea-going members 
away at the time of voting) are debarred from so 
voting.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK G. PENNEY 
58 Wilton Avenue, The Polygon, Southampton 


[The lock-out to which we were referring was in 
London; it would not have affected Mr. Penney’s 
home town, but it certainly affected the printing of the 
Spectator. Why, if there was a good vote in the recent 
ballot, were the figures not published?—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


‘SUNDAY BREAK’ 


Sm,—When television critics create standards for 
judgment, this is a most valuable function for those 
of us closely engaged in producing programmes and 
often too near our productions to be capable of objec- 
tive appraisal. I would not normally, therefore, reply 
to Mr. Peter Forster’s strictures on The Sunday Break. 

His asides on this programme last week, however, 
really call for some reply. Commenting on Whitsun- 
tide television programmes, your critic implied that 
Oh Boy! was moronic and concluded with the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘I distrust Oh Boy! all the more when I 
consider that the following evening’s regular Sunday 
Break, with its pardon-my-dog-collar-Christianity, is 
presumably the spiritual counterpart.’ 

Perhaps I fail to perceive the logic of this piece of 
higher criticism, but the thinking seems to me obscure 
and the conclusion a non sequitur. 

I am bound to say that if Mr. Forster saw Whit- 
Sunday’s Sunday Break then he is misleading your 
readers, and if he did not, then this is a very dishonest 
little smear. 

The Whit-Sunday programme contained Mr. 
Michael Crofts, Director of the National Youth 
Theatre, talking about the teenage cult in the sort of 
uncompromising language to which your critic would 
probably give assent. Then there was a group of young 
people telling the Rev. Geoffrey Beaumont their 
honest reaction to his new-style hymns (and I am sure 
that Mr. Forster would have endorsed their pithy 
criticisms). We had Christopher Logue reciting his 
poem ‘Singing Prayer’—strong stuff, this, for morons 

and the Rev. George Wilkie describing in down-to- 
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earth terms the Church as a body of people existing 
to serve the world rather than a building for occa- 
sional ceremonial entrances. 

One wonders not only whether Mr. Forster saw that 
programme, but what programmes he has seen? Did 
he think the two recent occasions on which Richard 
Hoggart expressed his pungent opinions on the 
popular press and teenage tastes particularly moronic 
or those occasions on which William Reed of Sadler's 
Wells talked about music? 

As to the ‘pasdon-my-dog-collar-Christianity’ Mr. 
Forster is entitled to his opinion. To be quite fair, 
some Churchmen are apologetic about their beliefs, 
but your readers can scarcely be so credulous as to 
imagine that Dr. George F. Macleod on sin, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Leeds on the Resurrection, 
the Rev. Tom Colvin on Nyasaland, and the Rev. 
Donald Soper on nuclear weapons, were ‘pardoning 
their dog-collars.’ 

There is a species of intellectual Teddy-boy who 
knifes his victims without even doing them the 
courtesy of knowing their faces well enough to hate 
them. I would not accuse your critic of being this sort 
of intellectual, but I assume he finds the cultural back- 
ground of modern teenagers distasteful and expresses 
his feelings indiscriminately about any programme 
which endeavours to reach them in something like 
their own terms, 

With the advice and help of the Churches, we in 
ABC Television are trying to do an honest job of 
producing a basically religious programme for non- 
religious teenagers. Nor do we confine ourselves to 
the narrowly religious. Young people do discuss, and, 
when they see the point of it, are prepared to con- 
sider values, and in The Sunday Break we are trying 
to encourage this process. That.is why last Sunday, 
for instance, we held a frank discussion on the teenage 
views of sex and marriage with the Rev. Charles 
Davey of the National Marriage Guidance Council. 

Our efforts may not commend themselves to the 
higher critics, but some attempt must be made in 
television to provide young people with opportunities 
of considering these things. The Times Educational 
Supplement seemed to see the difficulties of our job 
when they did us the honour of saying: 

The ITV programme The Sunday Break does 
a good job. As a means of presenting religion to 
the young—the mass youth of the cities—it has 
its point . . . it is a triumph in these days to 
make religious discussion look natural. . . . The 
Sunday Break can be complimented for trying 
hard. Too many religious programmes seem 
tortuously directed at the intenser sort of 
graduate. 

And the Sunday Times said: 

The Sunday Break is a meeting place for teen- 
agers which manages to mix religion, work and 
relaxation, without offending belief or distorting 
social values. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, we do not have Mr. 
Forster in mind, or the intenser sort of graduate, 
when we are producing The Sunday Break. We have 
very much in mind the fifteen-year-old school-leaver. 
We are only too well aware that we are not doing a 
perfect job and we would be greatly encouraged by 
real assessment and criticism from television critics. 
Nothing is more discouraging to serious social purpose 
thas dhaxscrt of aside carried by your columns last 


weeks @Wirs faithfully, 
~~ PENRY JONES 


= Programme Adviser to Sunday Break 
ABC Television Ltd., 
Broom Road, Teddington, Middlesex 


[Peter Forster writes: “Good enough: a straight- 
forward disagreement, but of course the heart of my 
dislike of the programime is not the matter’ (though 
if the programme is quite as intellectual as Mr. Jones 
suggests his “fifteen-year-old school-leavers” must be 
a pretty advanced lot: he can’t have it both ways), but 
the manner. I happen not to find anything very edify- 
ing in hearing teenagers express their views and am 
not really convinced that religious instruction is best 
imparted through this idiom of discussion between 
earnest (and, I believe, well rehearsed) youth, nor do 
I care what the TES and the Sunday Times think 
about it, though it is heartening to find their critics 
won over by ABC’s evangelism. I cannot help reflect- 
ing that Sunday tnd ig out at the hour of evening 
service in church if they want the religious 
message that is surely where teenagers should be.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 





THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sir,—Philip Toynbee has drafted for thousands of 
British Radicals, who are struggling to become articu- 
late, a magnificent manifesto: his contribution to the 
Spectator defines with remarkable precision the 
political attitude to which all true Radicals must 
aspire. 

There is no room and there may be no need for 
an organisation of Radicals, but it would be well 
worth while to form in London a small committee to 
raise funds to meet the cost of distributing a Radical 
testimony widely throughout the country during the 
course of the forthcoming general election.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. E. FAULKNER 
Quickley Lane, Chorleywood, Hertfordshire 


CRIMINALS IN CARS 


Sir,—Mr. Brian Inglis in his ‘Criminals in Cars’ has 
asserted that: 
Magistrates who would send a woman to gaol 
for stealing a few shillings will often let off a 
driver on a manslaughter charge with a homily 
to the effect that the knowledge that he has killed 
will be punishment enough. 

Such an assertion can only be made by a person 
who is labouring under the impression that charges 
of manslaughter can, by law, be dealt with summarily 
by a bench of magistrates. Manslaughter is, in fact, 
an indictable offence which can only be tried before 
a judge and jury at assizes. I have yet to read of a 
High Court judge doing no more than to deliver a 
homily to a motorist convicted of this very serious 
offence. 

It is the refusal of juries to convict persons charged 
with motor manslaughter and driving under the in- 
fluence of drink which is giving the guilty motorist, 
on sO many occasions, an escape from his just deserts 
and has allowed him to remain as a menace on the 
roads. Section 8(1) of the Road Traffic Act, 1956, by 
creating the offence of causing death by reckless or 
dangerous driving, has, I am glad to say, to some 
extent remedied this ‘there-but-for-the-grace-of- 
God-go-I’ attitude adopted by the average jury in 
driving cases.—Yours faithfully, 

J. E. M. GUNNING 
Senior Officers’ Mess, GHQ, FELF, c/o GPO, 
Singapore 


THE HOLA DETAINEES 


Sir,—Perhaps you or one of your readers can help 
me. I understand that the beating to death of certain 
Hola detainees by certain Hola wardens is estab- 
lished, but that nobody is to be charged because it 
cannot be ascertained which blows caused death nor 
who struck which blows. Have I got the facts straight 
so far? 

If I have, then is that the law? If a man were 
beaten to death by a known dozen Teddy boys, for 
instance, could they not be charged merely because 
they did the job collectively? (I take it that the 
status of the beater has no bearing: I mean that 
warders have no privilege to beat to death Her 
Majesty’s subjects, though in prison, at their own 
discretion.) 

If it is not the law, are we dependent upon the 
Government to bring the law into operation? If so, 
we are in dire straits; non-separation of judicial and 
executive powers is harmless only when the Govern- 
ment is very honest. And if some degree of murder 
(for instance) were established against the warders, 
accessory charges might possibly be brought against 
eminent, perhaps very eminent, persons. 

If it is that the law is being allowed to sleep, does 
any machinery exist by which a private citizen can 
force it into action?—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOLT 
Park Gates, Richmond Green, Surrey 


THE MUSIC-MAKERS 


Sir,—Mr. Elwin springs to the defence of something 
which I did not knowingly attack. It is not for me, an 
amateur musician myself, to be patronising about the 
activities of amateur players in this country, though I 
thought I had been honest. 

I wrote from my experiences in amateur orchestras 
over the last twelve years, and with the help of 
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information supplied by the National Federation of 
Music Societies. It was one of the Federation's staff 
who told me that amateur military bands were not 
considered eligible for grants, because badly played 
military band music sounded worse than badly 
played orchestral music. Incidentally, light amateur 
orchestras do exist: I have played in them. I have 
also played in a concert similar to the one I described 
by the Tolworth Philharmonic, which is not so much 
of a fiction as Mr. Elwyn supposes. The real Tolworth 
Philharmonic played (with financial assistance) at a 
number of concerts, well stiffened, to small audiences 
of relatives, neighbours and well-wishers, who 
listened politely, applauded and left, talking about 
something else. I do not suggest that this is typical : it 
merely struck me as noteworthy that this orchestra 
should be subsidised, while a light orchestra, possibly 
capable of pleasing a larger number of people, should 
be ruled out because it wasn’t performing ‘classical’ 
music. 

Professional musicians may be, as Mr. Elwin says, 
the first to acknowledge the place held by the 
amateur in the musical life of the nation—well, let’s 
say the third or fourth to do so. But it would be 
unfair to all concerned to pretend that amateur 
standards are, generally speaking, comparable with 
the professional. In any case, I made it pretty plain 
that many of our amateur orchestras are capable of 
putting on concerts which no one need hesitate to 
judge by the highest standards. No doubt the majority 
reach a middle standard of good, acceptable playing 
—a standard which I am sure would be lower without 
the work of the National Federation—yYours faith- 
fully, PAUL VAUGHAN 


3 Elm Grove, Wimbledon, SW19 


PULLMAN SERVICE 

Sir,—I am afraid the heading to Mr. Baker’s letter 
led me astray, and it was not the Pullman Car Com- 
pany but the Hotels and Catering Services of the 
British Transport Commission who were to blame, 
My apologies to Mr. Harding and the Pullman Car 
Company. 

Reverting to meals on British Railways, however, I 
would like to cite one more example. On the morn- 
ing train from Euston to Coventry last year, I entered 
the empty restaurant car for breakfast, only to be 
told it was fully booked by a party. Undeterred by 
this and threats of police eviction, I seated myself 
and said, “Throw me out if you can.’ 

This gallant fight to obtain restaurant service, 
as“advertised by British Railways, was rewarded 
by a meal and a letter of apology from the company, 
which seems to prove that the best way to improve 
their services is to complain—but to the right people. 
—yYours faithfully, VIVIAN ELLIS 


Walpole Bay Hotel, Cliftonville, Mdrgate 


‘VICE’ PROSECUTIONS 

Sir,.—Reports of large-scale ‘vice’ prosecutions in 
various parts of the country again force attention to 
the Government’s disregard of the Wolfenden 
Report. Since most of the trials considered news- 
worthy by the press concern minors or public mis- 
cofiduct, it is timely to emphasise that all the discus- 
sion of the past eighteen months seems in no way t0 
have modified the severity with which those convicted 
of consenting homosexual behaviour in private are 
treated by the Courts. At the Old Bailey this week, 
for instance, two young men of previously un- 
blemished character were given nine months’ im- 
prisonment apiece after pleading guilty to charges 
based on their own voluntary statements. The judge, 
in imposing this sentence, said he took fully into 
account that they could not help their homosexual 
tendencies, that there was a genuine mutual attach 
ment between them, and that they had not misbe- 
haved in public or corrupted anybody; and he was 
accordingly being as lenient as possible! 

It would doubtless be sanguine to hope for any 
marked change in judicial attitudes while the law 
remains unaltered. Surely cases such as this call for 
strong and sustained public condemnation of a 
humanitarian Home Secretary's wilful blind eye 
the claims of an unfortunate minority—Y ours faith- 
fully, A. E. G. WRIGHT 


27 Belsize Avenue, NW3 
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Take a hand of 









bind the leaves tight with sail cord... 
store in a cool cellar for weeks... 
unbind and cut into thin slices . . . 
rub a slice between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, full-Alavoured 
aroma tells you it is matured... 


ready for your pipe and the most 















PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


What's that? You haven't 
the ingredients handy ? Don’t worry. You can 
buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 
in a I-oz. tin, scaled to keep fresh, at any 
tobacconist for 5/0}. Just ask for 


Player’s 
Navy Cut De LUXE 
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The Question of 


INVESTMENT 


Only the Piccadilly 
Building Society 
offers Premium Shares 
—a unique investment 
system offering 
increasing rates of 
interest. 
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| PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY 


| ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|. | 
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KHARTOUM: The most 

memorable event in the life of 

this famous city took place in 

January 1956 when it became 

the capital of the new indepen- 

dent Republic of the Sudan. 

Another event of profound 

importance took place in 1925, 

when the opening of the Sennar Dam on the 
Blue Nile, 150 miles south of Khartoum, 
inaugurated the Gezira Irrigation Scheme, 
transforming a million acres of barren land. 
Here, on former scrub and desert, Sudan's 
staple crop—cotton—is raised. And Khartoum, 
like the whole of the Sudan, depends on cotton 
for its future. Today an important commercial 
centre, Khartoum, founded by the Egyptians 
in 1822, owes its name to the local Arabic word 
for an elephant’s trunk, which the promontery 
at the confluence of the two Niles resembles. 
It’s a handsome city with broad, tree-lined 
avenues and fine new buildings. A big city 
too: including Khartoum North over 130,000 
people live there. 

The Bank’s first Khartoum branch opened 
in 1913. Today fourteen offices throughout 
the Sudan keep us in constant touch with 
the latest commercial developments. 
Business men who wish to benefit from 
this expert knowledge are invited to get 


' intouch with our Intelligence Departmext, 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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we Yesterday 
YX > and tomorrow... 


... are sometimes found side by side in India. 
But the businessman who wishes to keep pace with progress in 
that country will do well to consult National and Grindlays 
Bank Limited. This Bank not only provides an efficient modern 
banking service but also has the closest associations with tradi- 
tional life throughout India and Pakistan. 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd., and Grindlays Bank Ltd.) 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 London Branches: 54, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 : 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square and Government Road, Nairobi Insurance Department at 54, Parliament Street 
Travel Department at 13 St. James's Square Income Tax Departments at 54 Parliament Street and 13 St. James’s Square 
Branches in: NDIA + PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA * TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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NOW ~Every B90 Replacement 


is protected by a Certificate of Warranty 








Designed to safeguard the motoring public against being 
persuaded into accepting “Lucas type” exchange units 
of electrical equipment, the Certificate of Warranty 

has been introduced to ensure that a genuine Lucas 
replacement has.been supplied. 


ff service is required during the period of warranty, 
the certificate can be presented to any garage, motor 
trader, dealer or stockist anywhere in the British Isles. 
They will be fully supported by Lucas Agents and 
Depots to give speedy service. 

The Certificate is valuable - keep it with your driving 
licence and produce it should the need arise. 
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Graves and Graves 


By KARL 


ou can no more miss Graves’s verse than you 
. miss the nose on his face, ‘crookedly 
broken nose—low tackling caused it.’ He has not 
allowed us to miss it. He spells out that and every 
other feature of his face in one of the new poems 
in his latest collection,* and the same inventory 
was taken thirty years ago in Goodbye to All 
That. ‘I broke it at Charterhouse playing Rugger 
with Soccer players.’ All this is very like Graves, 
and nice. His life and works are with us almost 
physically, thoroughly mapped out and on parade. 
This whole collection takes after the natural, 
amenable, forthcoming quality of each individual 
line. Even when his verse was least appreciated 
itremained solidly on the map. ‘Jowls, prominent; 
ears, large.’ 

One aspect of his career as a writer which is par- 
ticularly hard to miss is the relation he sees be- 
tween his other books and his books of poetry. 
His verse, done for love and for the Muse, is in 
great earnest; the rest is his daily bread, shoring 
him up in Majorca. Crafty and distinguished, his 
novels and his mythology are in the end exactly 
what he says. And though he wrote revealingly on 
poetry at the outset of his career, a fair part 
of what he has written on or around the sub- 
ject since then has turned out to be, incontestably 
80, very boring. Mysteriously so, too. The main 
impression left by The Crowning Privilege,*+ which 
has now been reissued as a Pelican and half of 
which was delivered as lectures at Cambridge, is 
of some second Graves, or of someone putting on 
an act, indulging in a peculiar make-believe. The 
directness of his verse is guyed incomprehensibly 
by this sly ‘grey-headed backwoodsman,’ as he 
calls himself, who begs leave to utter his alarming 
remarks to the hidebound and excitable under- 
graduate hoi polloi. The title refers to his view 
of the ‘Anglo-Irish’ poetic tradition according to 
which poets owe allegiance only to the private 
sources of their inspiration—their White Goddess 
—and should have no truck with any audience 
larger than their friends or those who are fit to 
be their friends, and no truck with any form of 
public approval. One minute this view seems 
merely a fancy way of making points that most 
people would be prepared, softly, to accept. The 
next minute it seems pure ‘vaudeville,’ to borrow 
from his own armoury, in which a flat, incurious, 
old-fashioned romantic notion of what constitutes 
{tue poetry is used to assess the different ways 
In which the English poets of the past 600 years 
have gone about their job. One after another they 
collapse like dolls before accusations of plagiarism, 
‘ringing and venality. There are one or two sound 
or lucky strokes and the set-piece on the early 
Dylan Thomas is entertaining enough. 

I do not mean that he aimed deliberately off- 
target, as the later Yeats did. Thomas seems to 
have decided that there was no need to aim at all, 
So long as the explosion sounded loud enough. 
The fumes of cordite would drift across the 


target and a confederate in the butts would signal 
bull after bull. 
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Elsewhere the line from Majorca goes very faint 
(you can’t say much to an audience if you think 
of them as gaping eavesdroppers), and he is absurd 
or indiscriminate or odd. Metaphysical poetry is a 
brief phase in which Euphuistic wit lapsed ‘one 
degree farther into nonsense.’ If he had been one 
degree less nonsensical himself, he might have 
made his Cambridge audience sit up, and I doubt 
whether he even did that. 

There is Graves and Graves, therefore, and, on 
poetry, the second one badly needs an alias. None 
of this matters, of course, except that the divisions 
between his various activities may be deeper than 
he supposes. His poetry is the biggest and truest 
of the landmarks. And certain clues about his 
poetry can in fact be picked up from his written 
opinions. Despite his rage, the leads he gives on 
false reputations in modern verse are very seldom 
dud: on the Cantos, for instance, he strikes me as 
completely and encouragingly right. And despite 
his ‘crowning privilege,’ he can’t help showing in 
his prose that he belongs himself to a line (no 
confederacy) of plain, more or less colloquial 
modern poets, including those he likes like Frost 
and those like the later Yeats whom he derides. 
Far more than readers were inclined to recognise 
ten or twenty years ago the poetic vitality of the 
time has been vested in the ‘conservatism’ of these 
writers; and though Graves may be too hot to 
notice it, they are now increasingly read and 
valued. There were poets who actually wrote the 
sense which critics argued for in poetry, ‘penetrat- 
ing, often heart-rending sense,’ in Graves’s phrase 
—and Graves himself is one. These aims and re- 
lationships can be got from the essays if you look. 
In his poetry they are crystal clear. 

He has kept about five poems a year since he 
started writing. His first collected volume appeared 
in 1926 and this is his fourth. A long run, in the 
midst of many events in English poetry. He has 
verse that takes from Housman and lends to Dylan 
Thomas. 

Children are dumb to say how hot the day is, 

How hot the scent is of the summer rose, 

How dreadful the black wastes of evening sky, 

How dreadful the tall soldiers drumming by. 
To read his poems through, however, is to be 
aware acutely of the one man writing, of the effects 
of a single character and devotion. The same face 
ages in good order in the mirror, no breaks 
or liftings. Not that there arent important 
shifts of feeling too: the tendency has been, per- 
haps, to fix a firmer relation between the kind 
of sense he admires and the world of folklore and 
fantasy to which he has continued to respond. 
This is how he came to say goodbye to the rather 
arch and pretty romantic manner of the early 
poetry, to Housman and whoever. And this has 
also meant a special separation between his 
verse and particular elements in his prose. There 
is a later poem in which Zeus curses the winds 
that bother him in words ‘too man-like for 
Olympic use.’ A ‘scholiast’ then explains that 

. the snake-tailed Chthonian winds 

Were answerable to Fate alone, not Zeus. 
Here, ‘placed’ or parodied in his verse, is the sort 
of aside which figures continually in his mytho- 
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logical prose. His poetry becomes the place where 
make-believe is known for what it is—‘the moon, 
grand, not fanciful with clouds.’ And it almost 
seems as if the cleaner his verse becomes and the 
more ‘man-like’ his subject-matter, the higher the 
slag of make-believe piles up in his prose. He sees 
clearer as a poet, and his prose or part of it seems 
like a fee or safeguard for the sense he makes in 
verse. He has found an environment for himself 
there which. is delicately poised, plain and 
apparently agnostic, and which is studied in his 
excellent poem, ‘End of Play.’ 
We tell no lies now, at last cannot be 
The rogues we were .. . 

It is not a matter of snubbing the lions and 
unicorns which he loved to cry up, or of going 
cold. He keeps his sense of old beliefs and of the 
continuing realities mediated by savage and 
heraldic forms (‘yet love survives’); and he quali- 
fies it very tenderly to suit his new domestic 
themes. 

The move to terseness and shrewdness is 
reflected admirably in a cycle of seven love poems 
which can be observed in the present collection, 
spread out over the years. The poems are con- 
nected only casually but they have a common 
weight and candour and they share a number of 
characteristic ideas. They are about the passionate 
discovery of love, the oaths that nay be sworn and 
what happens to such oaths, the business in love 
of giving gifts, telling lies and ‘stealing’ from the 
other person, the temporary coldness that can 
come in love and the disastrous coldness that can 
come in marriage. The cycle might be said to open 
with ‘Full Moon.’ 

The moon, attained to her full height, 

Stood beaming like the sun. 
The poem is about an assignation that goes wrong 
—it puts out glorious language, with many echoes 
like the Coleridgean ‘bergs of glinting ice, 
to coax up his fréezing climax. It is unabashed 
and wonderful romantic pastiche. The moon is 
that sort of moon. Very fanciful. 

If the face of his verse has changed little, how- 
ever, the phases of his moon have changed con- 
siderably. A very different moon shines, or doesn't, 
in a later poem where at another unhappy 
assignation, ‘under a moon perhaps,’ an ‘honest 
housewife’ refuses her lover with a lie for which 
she and her marriage are seen to suffer. The insight 
is dispassionate and tough, and it is matched in a 
more recent poem, ‘Call It a Good Marriage’: 
the later verse has a great interest in lies, and a 
great knowledge of them. Other poems in the 
sequence. pair off in the same way, the insights 
growing clearer and harder to take. Lovers 
exchange the knowledge of death ‘in its true rank 
and order’ in one poem, and exchange becomes 
theft in another. ‘The Oath’ adds a word of 
affectionate detachment on the nature of oaths as 
it’s revealed in ‘Never Such Love.’ 

He has created a poetry of hunches ‘checked 
by common sense,’ a man-like and domestic form. 
And now, surely, his hunches are better than ever. 
Sometimes he may seem to be hugging his declared 
interests too tight, to be refusing certain risks; 
flecks of the old engaging romantic style still fall 
here and there on the new poems; and some of 
the funny ones are slighter, less ‘penetrating,’ than 
they might be. But this latest collection makes it 
more then ever obvious that if Graves is a minor 
poet he is minor only in a way which calls to 
mind a line of poets who are closer to us than 
many of the major ones. Now that there are fewer 
of the tastes and experiments that have clouded 
the reception of his verse in the past, the landmark 
he presents is formidable. Whether he likes it or 
not, he is in for a long weather of clear days. 
Those who have missed him before will find him 
impossible to avoid. 


Portrait of the Artist 


The Young Rebel in American Literature: 
Seven Lectures. Edited by Carl Bode. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 

Tunis is a series of seven lectures on American 

writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 

sponsored by the United States Office of Informa- 

tion for the London public. The lecturers are a 

group of well-known and thoroughly competent 

scholars in their field, but obviously they have 
been restrained by warnings from the American 

Embassy. Since 1952 the American administra- 

tion has not made the mistake of overestimating 

anybody’s intelligence bit its own, and I have no 
doubt that the guest lecturers were advised to 
keep things elementary. They have. But to their 
credit, their tone is good without any air of talk- 
ing down. Considering the nature of some of the 
information they’ve been called on to impart, this 
is an achievement. The lecturers seem to have been 
embarrassed (quite rightly) by the necessity of 
treating every author as if he were a young rebel, 
which is patently ridiculous. This has driven most 
of them into a corner out of which they have to 
hedge and qualify themselves as they may: ‘Was 
he a 1, and if so in what respect? What kind 

of rebel?’ How good a rebel? How fruitful a 

rebel? And in what direction?’ 

Mr. Carl Bode, the editor, has hit on this ‘gim- 
mick’ to demonstrate to the English that while 
they may look on Americans under Eisenhower 
as so many flieecy lambs, practising togetherness 
in the sheepfolds of Madison Avenue, they are all 
dissenters under the skin. It is true that the image 
of the rebel is valued in America. An American 
toy-manufacturing business recently. struck a 
lucrative vein by producing rabbit-fur Castro 
beards for small Americans of five and six. This 





The Operation 
by Leonard Engels 


is the first complete description of the 
revolutionary new hole-in-the- heart 
operating technique. 

“Dispels fear by describing an awe- 
inspiring drama in simple language.” 
—Daily Herald 18/- net 


intimate ‘Letters 
of England’s Kings 


is by Margaret Sanders 


These letters are not concerned with 
"affairs of state; they have been carefully 
chosen to reveal the man within the 
monarch. 30/- net 


Victoria 


by Evelyn Anthony 


is frankly a love story—a sharp and 
brilliant novel of the love affair between 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

“One of the best and most entertaining 
books, either factual or fictional, ever 
written on the subject.””-—Norax Lorts 


These books are from 
Museum Press ~ 





suffering humanity probed deeper than was 


is an innocent example of free enterprise, but I 
am a little disconcerted to see them decorating the 
chins of our most eminent American writers in 
Mr. Bode’s book. 

I am still more disconcerted by the particular 
choice of ‘rebels.’ Mr. Daiches’s lecture on Whit- 
man is among the more interesting in the book, 
but he is clearly hampered by the fact that Whit- 
man falls under the rubric with difficulty. Techni- 
cal innovation in poetry is a form of rebelliousness 
that is difficult to exploit in a framework like the 
one devised by Mr. Bode, and the latitude of 
Whitman's sexual views is clearly something the 
American State Department prefers to keep 
locked in its attaché case. What is really rebelli- 
ous in Whitman is second-hand: ‘I was simmer- 
ing, simmering, simmering. Emerson brought me 
to a boil.’ The cosmic identity of Song of Myself, 
which Mr. Daiches speaks of, clearly comes to 
Whitman through Emerson, and in the temperate 
Emerson we really have a more authentic ‘rebel’ 
than in the exuberant Whitman. Nor can I see 
why Whittier was not preferred to Steinbeck or 
Sinclair Lewis (who cut even poorer figures as 
young Shelleys). In his anti-slavery poems, 
Whittier was one of the first poets to utilise poetry 
as propaganda on a scale anticipating the twen- 
tieth century. He was the Archibald MacLeish of 
his day. And surely Ann Bradstreet, facing puri- 
tan disapproval by her writings (actually, things 
turned out well enough, but the risk was there), 
deserves a mention. Of course, finally, it is the 
expatriate who is the ultimate ‘rebel,’ but this 
would have introduced obvious difficulties. Ezra 
Pound is not among the ‘rebels’ sponsored in this 
book. 

But choosing one’s own pet list of ‘rebels’ is 
beside the point. Every genuine artist dissents in 
some way from the pattern of national life. In the 
present book (through no fault of the contributors 
themselves) ‘rebel’ becomes merely another level- 
ling word by which to make a group of artists, 
very different among themselves, conform to a 
preconceived pattern devised by the United 
States Office of Information. 

MARIUS BEWLEY 


Handel Recovered 


Handel’s Dramatic Oratorios and Masques. By 
Winton Dean. (O.U.P., £6 6s.) 

George Frideric Handel, His Personality and His 
Times. By Newman Flower. (Cassell, 30s.) 


THouGH Handel is a cosmopolitan figure his 
oratorios and masques are a part of the English 
tradition; indeed the oratorio-mongering of the 
nineteenth century provides the only link between 
the great days of our music in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the present. According 
to their (rather dingy) lights the English mercantile 
public of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries took Handel to their hearts. They made 
a god of him; and there has seldom been a more 
disastrous example of fallible man’s desire to 
make God in his own image. The Handel of 
nineteenth-century myth bears but the remotest 
relationship to the creative essence of the man; 
misapprehension of the nature of Handel’s 
musical and artistic conventions followed inevit- 
ably, as the false image was accepted as true. 
Winton Dean’s book—which for once justifies 
cliché in being both ‘long awaited’ and ‘monu- 
mental’—sets out to re-establish the nature of 
Handel’s genius; and to show how Handel's 
historical situation made possible his talent’s 
fulfilment. With Mozart, Handel is the great 
humanist of music. For that reason he is essenti- 
ally an opera composer, drawn to the imitation of 
human beings in action. But his compassion for 
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normally permissible in heroic opera: which wag 
a ritualistic art depending on the assumptior that 
—despite fallen man’s depravity—the King could 
become God and the heaven of a Golden Age ty 
achieved here and now, in Time, on earth. Thy 
the mercantile spirit of the English middle-clag 
could not, in the long run, swallow this proved 
inestimably to Handel's advantage: for jt 
prompted him to take his themes not from classical 
mythology but from Biblical history; to see the 
conflict in more universal terms, not merely as 4 
tug-of-war between private passion and_ public 
duty but as the eternal battle between man} 
volition and destiny. In his greatest oratorio; 
Handel thus started from the conventions of 
opera seria, yet created an art comparable with 
Greek or Shakespearean tragedy. We should be 
proud that our English environment made it 
possible for Handel to do this, even though we 
failed to understand his achievement. We sub- 
stituted sanctimonious piety for his compassion. 
ate humanity, performing his works (or rather a 
very few of them) with churchy portentousnes 
rather than with the theatrical intensity his music 
demands. We drove him out of the theatre: and 
in so doing enabled him to create, in Semele and 
Hercules, the greatest of English operas; for those 
works could not have been written but for his 
experience in creating the dramatic oratorios. 

The first part of Mr. Dean's book consists of a 
survey of Handel’s operatic background, of his 
apprenticeship in Italy, and of the history of 
oratorio before Handel realised—and fulfilled— 
its potentialities. This is brilliantly done; and it 
is refreshing to find a scholar who has worked 
hard to get Handel’s operas restaged and per- 
formed with lively authenticity frankly admitting 
that there’s a sense in which the heroic world can 
never be re-created: a sense, indeed, in which it 
was not really heroic. In the second part of his 
book, in which Mr. Dean comments in detail on 
each work in chronological sequence, we discover 
how it was Handel himself who gradually revealed 
the heights and depths of human heroism; and 
how his revelation of the heroic theme is insepar- 
able from his development in musical and 
dramatic technique (for instance, his gradual 
relinquishment of the self-enclosed da capo atia) 

The general implications of Handel's develop 
ment are discussed in ‘interludes’ inserted betwee 
the detailed commentaries, These interludes no! 
only place specific developments in Handel’ 
work in relation to the topical and local circum 
stances in which he found himself: they a” 
provide a valuable reference back to the wider 
discussion of the book’s first part, We are enabled 
periodically to review the nature of the English 
tradition, of English middle-class taste, and of the 
effect on both of the European stylisations, the 
assured sophistication, on which Handel wé 
nurtured. Technical matters like the nature 
Handel’s orchestra, the size of his choits, 
quality of his singers, the character of his orta 
mentation are not considered merely as mallets 
of historical interest but as the life-blood 
Handel’s art: for there can be no division betwee 
content and form, and if the ‘sound’ of musi¢® 
wrong the ‘meaning’ is falsified also. 

Of course, as Mr. Dean points out, every # 
interprets the great artists of the past in the! 
of its own preconceptions. None the less, o0¢® 
the few advantages of our self-conscious ‘™ 
culture is that we at least try to reconcile # 
preconceptions with those of the artist's comle® 
poraries. Mr. Dean’s book helps us to ua , 
Handel, his age, and ourselves more deeply. 
should acquire the status of a classic not 
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for its impeccable scholarship, but still more” 
its humane insight. Compared with it Sir New 
Flower’s well-known biography, hand 
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issued, is diminished to a period-piece, of more 
interest to the historian of nineteenth-century 
taste than to the admirer of Handel. Sir Newman 
claims to have included every accredited fact 
about Handel, and since he knows so much more 
than we do, we cannot dispute this. None the less, 
the effect his biography creates is almost 
entirely fictional. The documentary evidence does 
not, after all, stretch very far; and as soon as Sir 
Newman attempts to enter Handel's mind he dis- 
covers someone very like himself: an English 
gentleman brought up on the legacy of Victorian- 
ism. Clearly Sir Newman is a ‘character,’ and his 
book is ‘as easy to read as a novel.’ As a portrait 
of Handel and his times it is a (rather bad) novel; 
and the evidence for this statement goes deeper 
than ‘documents,’ for it includes Handel's music, 
that of his contemporaries, Pope’s poetry and, 
indeed, any contemporary creative manifestation 
that conveys the pulse of an epoch. What reliance, 
come to think of it, can we put even on Sir 
Newman's ‘facts’ when emotional prejudice can 
lead him to state that a high-minded Victorian 
gentleman such as Handel cannot possibly have 
plagiarised? Either the plagiaries do not exist (but 
they do: this is verifiable); or if they exist they 
were deliberately forged by the malignant. Fiction 
could do no more. The sensible thing to do about 
Handel’s plagiary is what Mr. Dean does: to see 
it against its historical background, and to con- 
sider what Handel does creatively with the bits he 
borrows. 


WILFRID MELLERS 


Africa Corps 


Pagans and Politicians. By Michael Crowder. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 

Civil Liberty in South Africa. By Edgar H. 
Brookes and J. B. Macaulay. (O.U.P., 18s.) 
British Policy in Changing Africa. By Sir Andrew 
Cohen. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s.) 
Tae corps of African specialists is in some danger 
of becoming a Corporation. Gone are the days of 
candid primary studies like Drum, which shed a 
clear light by which all readers could see to 
tvaluate. Too many books now produce only a 
contending sparkle of reference. You know how 
many nominated portfolios there were in the 
Southern Cameroons in 1947 but / know how 
much Continental Oil holds in Somalia. In part 
this is a symptom of intenser interest in current 
change, but too often it is not accompanied by 
any intelligible summary of the prospects at all. 
Apart from the mental timidity of cowering 
before the wicked act of generalisation, this lack 
Means that all imaginative prediction is left to 
government—which, especially in Africa, gives 
force to the jibes against ‘globe-trotting journalists 

Whocan only criticise.’ 

Pagans and Politicians is a political travel book 
and ought to be vivid, but it just is not. Mr. 
Michael Crowder cannot resist filling the page 
with the names and remarks of politicians he has 
met and with comments on their activities, but 
then he remembers that he is, after all, writing a 
lfavel book and not a thesis, and cuts on to the 
NeXt personal experience without giving the back- 
found essential to understanding his political 
tttail. The result is a book which must bush the 
liyman with its references and disappoint the 
pert with its lack of discussion. The author 
favelled through Portuguese, French and British 
West Africa, all territory well known to him 
iiteady, in the company of a Creole journalist 
from Sierra Leone. His contacts were impeccable, 
id he questioned an astonishing selection of 
Politicians as well as the ordinary men and women 

met on his journey. There is a great deal which 








is valuable. especially his description of local 
elections in Ghana, but the book remains badly 
written and disorganised by detail. Mr. Crowder 
never achieves the illuminating pungency of the 
horrible passage he quotes from the visit of Lord 
Scarbrough to Gorée in 1890: ‘As I was taking 
a photo of a part of the island, a nigger had the 
audacity to tell me that no one was allowed to 
photograph in the vicinity of the fort—and when 
I asked him who he was, he said, “Je suis 
Francais!” ’ 


Ten strokes of the whip for Jones, because he 
advised Smith not to pay for his garden-hose 
licence by way of protest? Yes, this is South Africa 
all right (Criminal Law Amendment Act 1953, sec- 
tion 2b). The South African Institute of Race 
Relations has sponsored this elegiac study called 
Civil Liberty in South Africa, in which Dr. Edgar 
Brookes and Mr. J. B. Macaulay add up and dis- 
play the damage to individual freedom which has 
been done, principally by ten years of Nation- 
alist rule. One's admiration for the idea of 
administrative courts is shaken by the spectacle 
of the tyranny achieved by departmental boards 
in South Africa like the Group Areas Board and 
the Race Classification Appeals Board: these are 
plainly devices to evade the common law and in 
no real way courts in which the subject can sue 
his governors. And all of these general restrictions 
on liberty arise from the particular effort to impose 
apartheid: racial discrimination is now so funda- 
mental to the application of South African law 
that judges tend to award an African less in 
damages for a given amount of physical suffering 
than a European, not on grounds of economic 
difference, but because black suffering is con- 





sidered to be intrinsically less valuable than white. 
The doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ went over- 
board in the Reservation of Separate Amenities 
Act of 1953. In this dignified and complete book, 
the authors demonstrate that for the fantasy of 
apartheid South Africans ‘are being asked to sur- 
render one of the greatest treasures of that Western 
civilisation of which they are proud to be the 
special guardians in Africa.’ 


Sir Andrew Cohen is probably the wisest man | 
around the Colonial Office, and in his exile, one | 
hopes temporary, at the Trusteeship Council of 
the United: Nations, he has written a short and 
very clear apologia for British rule in Africa. 
Nobody could accuse it of esotericism and both 
its arrangement and its perceptions are masterly, 
but Sir Andrew sees the value of everybody's point 
of view to a degree which gets almost Panglossian. 
From such a controversial man, this is disappoint- 
ing. Admittedly, the book was written from a series | 
of lectures to Americans, but it produces the 
soothing impression that every phenomenon, 
Colonial Office meanness in the past, Joe Cham- 
berlain’s imperialism, reactionary tribalism in 
Buganda, has its useful day and then effaces itself 
obediently as soon as its role is done. Africa, under 
Sir Andrew's hands, becomes a suave Hegelian 
process of assimilated contradictions in which 
every event makes for the best. Between the lines, 
one can still perceive Sir Andrew's personal 
sympathy with African nationalism, and his 
preference for centralisation as opposed to loose 
federalism. These, of course, are the problems of 
destined ‘black states,’ but as Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son points out in the foreword, the Cohen prin- 
ciples are less easy to apply to territories with a 
European settled minority. The day that Sir 
Andrew Cohen takes over the government of such 
a territory will be the test of his faith in ‘inter- 
action of pressures,’ in the natural usefulness of all 
motives in Africa. And faint rumours do suggest 
that he may be the next Governor of Kenya. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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An informal history 

of social anthropology 

H. R. Hays has written the first 
popular account of a man as a 
social animal and of the scholars who went 
out to live with primitive and exotic tribes to 
record their customs, totems and taboos. “In- 
telligent, well-documented and wide-reaching’ — 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. Recommend- 
ed by the Book Society. IMustrated, 36s 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


‘To hell with economics! It’s a magnificent 
conception and has got to be built’ said Stephen 
Leacock. T. L. Hills records the great engin- 
eering feat of the Seaway, which is to be 
opened by the Queen and President Eisenhower 
this month. Illustrated, 12s 6d 


WILLIAM LYON 
MACKENZIE KING 


Volume I of R. MacGregor Dawson’s poli- 
tical biography, covering the years 1874-1923: 
‘robustly recognisable, warts and all’— Scotsman 

Illustrated, 4 gns. 


AMERICAN AID T0 GREECE 


C. A. Munkman’s report on the first ten 
years is the most complete investigation yet of 
a post-war Aid Programme. He is blunt and 
realistic in his conclusions. 30s 


[OM OF DOUBT 








From Brian George comes a comic novel 
right out of the common rut; an irreverent 
caper among biochemists who isolate the hor- 
15s 


mone of sex appeal. 


SIMON'S LAST YEAR 


Gwen Dunn has really captured 
the atmosphere of a small village 
school in her story of 11-year-old 
Simon and his classmates. 
Iustrated, 12s 6d 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 
pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you 
throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep them 
dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room to walk. around in. They allow you to go on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 

Only at Minty showrooms.can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each, reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can't, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering, Write to Dept. S.7, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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SOUTH 


AFRICA 





BY DC-7B aircrart 





FOR THOSE IN A HURRY I EAST COAST ROUTE 
Two stops only — Frankfurt § Via Europe and Central Africa 


and Kano — this fast service ; “Tees 
lands. you in Johannesburg in I with stop-over facilities at many 
less than a day. ! interesting places. 


eel 
ON TO AUSTRALIA 


Via Mauritius and Cocos Islands for 
little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 


For details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or 
South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone WHItehall 4488 


For reservations—telephone VICtoria 2323 


>¥'SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 























MONEY MATTERS 


Common Sense Investment 


Money matters so much that nowadays one can’t afford 
to risk what has been so hard to save. It’s awfully 
tempting to chance your arm and speculate. Rich over- 
night—and so on. But more often than not it doesn’t 
come off, and your Capital—all or part of it—has gone. 


A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, you 
can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every pound of 
which is redeemable at any time at a pound. No de- 
preciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half-yearly 
and computed from day to day, is always as high as is 
prudently possible. And it is net, the Society paying the 
Income Tax. 

The “Planet” was established in 1848; its assets are 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 


4 % NET, PER ANNUM 


= equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 





Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Moriarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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Irish Eyes 


Oh, Mary, This London. By Michael Campbell. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 
Waiting for the Sky to Fall. By Kenneth Martin. 
(Chapman and Hall, 16s.) 
The Rivers of Babylon. By Robert Liddell. (Cape, 
16s.) 
The Comrade. By Cesare Pavese. (Peter Owen, 
15s.) 
Felix Running. By Hilary Ford. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1 5s.) 
In Oh, Mary, This London, Michael Campbell hits 
so many of his targets smack in the middle that 
one is tempted, at first blush, into all manner of 
alien superlatives. (That first blush, by the way, 
is for the shrivelled inhabitants of my poor city.) 
Mr. Campbell's hero, Peter Gavin, and his friend 
Charles arrive with all the wide-eyed expectancy 
of ‘provincial’ Irishmen, but those Irish eyes nar- 
row very swiftly indeed. The vacuities of a May- 
fair party, the mannered squalor of an Earls Court 
evening of spaghetti and lust, the horrors of lunch 
in the country with blazered exurbanites: Mr. 
Campbell touches nothing on which he-does not 
raise blisters. He has chosen his groups (they in- 
clude some night-club gangsters) with such nicety 
that it takes time to realise that other, and less 
vulnerable, groups exist. In fact, Peter Gavin him- 
self shows signs of recognising this near the end 
when, tired of picking himself up after repeatedly 
standing too close to the roundabout, he decides 
to pay his money and take a ride. Three things 
raise this book a long way above the ruck of 
school-of-Amis. There is the total assurance with 
which the various set-pieces are mounted for 
destruction—the cumulative hysteria of that smart 
party should keep some people at home for years. 
There is what Peter somewhere calls ‘fantaisie,’ 
a whole string of firmly based whimsies (the lamp- 
shade in their digs that is always leaving a nude 
bulb, the dream about taking Princess Margaret 
away from it all that besets all angry young Lon- 
doners worth their salt) squibbing alongside the 
main action. And there is the mostly incisive con- 
versation of Peter and Charles as they lick their 
wounds of the day. What does detract from one’s 
pleasure is the pi explicitness with which Mr. 
Campbell tells us what Peter stands for: “I would 
have said we were people of some value, straight, 
with integrity and humour, and a feeling for litera- 
ture,’ etc. We should have been left to think that 
for ourselves, if we wanted to. 

By an unkind quirk of fate, Mr. Martin's novel 
isalso about a couple of Irish youths, brothers this 
time, living in London, but they might be Laputans 
in Mexico for all the similarities you are likely to 
detect between the two books. Perkin and Simon 
Young share a flat in the King’s Road. They have 
an allowance from their gusty father in the ould 
country, paying their rent and keeping them in 
Cigarettes. I mention cigarettes, because this is 
one of those young men’s novels where reality 
seems to hinge on puffing, lighting and offering. 
Perkin has written two or three short stories and 
Simon paints, rather badly, one infers, and the 
book is largely concerned with their two drifting 
love-affairs, though the homosexual relationship 
of a subsidiary character is gone into at some 
length. It is generally very hard to make out 
Whether Perkin and the rest are eighteen or thirty- 
tight, but then, delayed adolescence is presumably 
one of the things Mr. Martin is concerned to exam- 
Ie. There are mysterious intimations of some 
thunderous early dramas that have, by reducing 

Omen and Art to the dejd-eu, incapacitated most 
of the characters for further emotional develop- 
Ment; but what one does learn of their previous 
®Xperiences is ordinary in the extreme—a few 
Btls, a broken love, and a lot of tobacco and gin. 


‘One tends to assume that the problems of a youth 
in a bed-sitting-room in Earls Court, London, con- 
stitute the spiritual dilemma of our time,” says 
Peter Gavin in Mr. Campbell's book, and it really 
does seem as if some such assumption lies behind 
Waiting for the Sky to Fall. There is a good deal 
of that elegiac mid-winter scenery with which 
Elizabeth Bowen clutters the surface of her simple 
stories and which may take its usual toll of those 
who confuse a pleasing melancholy with wisdom. 
But Mr. Martin's second novel must be considered, 
after the fervid reception accorded to his first, an 
astonishing disappointment. 

The Rivers of Babylon has another anemic 
hero with a small private income, Charles Har- 
bord, a university lecturer in Cairo before and 


.during the recent troubles. Mr. Liddell writes very 


neatly, snappishly almost, about his mild excur- 
sions and alarms. There is something to be learnt 
about Egypt and Egyptians from all this, but not 
very much, since Charles’s love for the country 
does not extend in any great measure to its people. 
There is a sense of diffused epigram throughout 
which never actually precipitates into wit and the 
relationships within the foreign colony are treated 
in a Saki-cum-Peyrefitte manner that | found 
insufferable. Good fun is had with an ugly hunch- 
back girl. Tie Comrade is a tough little book with 
moments of quick, effective irony, but so dis- 
jointedly written (impossible to judge the quality 
of the translation) that no clear picture of its 
central character emerges. It tells the story of 
guitar-playing Pablo, an early example of the 
‘beat, and his amours and growing political in- 
volvement under the Fascists. Felix Running finds 
Hilary Ford’s uncouth young novelist abroad to 
avoid income tax. It belongs well back in the ruck 
referred to above and might well have been 
entitled J Hate it Everywhere. Much more of this 
cheap umhumorous xenophobia and we shall be 
back where some of our fathers started. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Norman Effigy 


William the Conqueror. By George Slocombe. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 
THE Conqueror is a subject of whom any bio- 
grapher might fight shy. The sources for ‘his life 
are neither very abundant nor very satisfactory; 
in particular, the record material so necessary as a 
check on chroniclers’ legends is unusually sparse. 
More important still, little authentic information 
survives—a few lapidary observations in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle apart—which casts light 
on William's character and ideas. He is certainly 
not a shadowy figure—on the contrary an almost 
monumental solidity is the outstanding impression 
our authorities leaye—but the tints and tones 
which make up a personality elude us. What we 
see is less an individual, with an individuals 
characteristic traits, than a formalised effigy, 
reminiscent of the massive royal statues in Roman- 
esque cathedrals symbolising awe and majesty. 
These are formidable difficulties, and Mr. 
Slocombe has done well to cope with them at all. 
Wisely, he has been content in the main to unravel 
the course of events, and he weaves his way 
through the obscurities and contradictions of the 
chroniclers with skill and moderation, from the 
‘idyll’—so-called—of Arlette and Robert the 
Magnificent as a result of which the Conqueror 
was engendered, to the apocryphal death-bed 
speech put into William’s mouth by the twelfth- 
century writer Orderic Vitalis. How much in the 
rampant undergrowth with which the chroniclers 
embellished the Conqueror’s life-story is authentic 
is another question. Historians may also query 
some of Mr. Slocombe’s judgmenis on William 
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himself. That he was ‘the greatest man of his time” 
is a surprising verdict in an age so rich in per- 
sonalities as that of Pope Gregory VII. Nor is it 
very plausible to speak of ‘his imaginative vision 
of government as a science.” We know that, besides 
being harsh and cruel and feared, William had a 
rough but effective sense of justice, and he was 
almost certainly a sincerely religious man accord- 
ing to his own lights. But of imagination there is 
no sign, and we shall be nearer the mark if we 
see him as a resolute fighter who imposed a 
rigorous military administration on England. For 
twenty years after the Battle of Hastings, as Sir 
Frank Stenton has pointed out, Norman rule was 
precarious in the extreme, and William had 
enough to do to keep what he held. The construc- 
tive work, which (in Mr. Slocombe’s words) ‘left 
a permanent mark, came later; it was the achieve- 
ment of a second generation of Normans with no 
experience of the Conquest, headed by William's 
fourth son, Henry. who himself was born on 
English soil. 

Reduced to historical proportions, William’s is 
therefore a less towering figure than Mr. Slocombe 
suggests. On the other hand, in spite of the paucity 
of our information, there is nothing enigmatic 
about him. Compared with the dreadful brood 
which followed, all psychopaths from Rufus to 
John, his was to all appearances a straightforward 
character. Even his invasion and conquest of 
England was scarcely the ‘extraordinary enter- 
prise’ Mr. Slocombe depicts. If we wish to see 
him as he was, we must beware of making too 
much either of the man or of his deeds; and on 
the whole this is what Mr. Slocombe does. The 
great virtue of his book is its restraint. It is not 
his. fault if there is little in William to fire the 
imagination. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


New Poets 1959 


Edited by EDWIN MUIR. A new venture in 
poetry publishing, introducing in one volume 
three new British poets: Iain Crichton Smith, 
Karen Gershon and Christopher Levenson. 18s 
‘An important venture.” NEW STATESMAN. 


Promises 


ROBERT PENN WARREN. Shorter lyric 
poems by the distinguished American poet and 
novelist, Pulitzer Prize winner 18s 
‘Crackling with controlled strcngth.” PUNCH. 


The Swing 


VERA CACCIATORE. ‘Three remarkable 
Italian stories. Vera Cacciatore entléw§ ‘her 
strange, obsessed characters with a compelling 
reality.’-—SUNDAY TIMES. “TSs 
‘The vision recalls that of Blake.’ TIMES. 


The Vine of 
Dark Grapes 


LIVIA DE STEFANI. ‘The latest of a series 
of remarkable Italian novels which have come 
in recent years from Sicily . . . English readers 
may sometimes be put in mind of D. H. 
Lawrence . . . Livia de Stefani commands an 
equally vivid and powerful style.’-—MauRICE 
CRANSTON. 16s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





My Little Eye 


My Ten Years as a Counterspy. As told to Charles 
Samuels by Boris Morros. (Werner Laurie, 
15s.) 


Tue highlights of the Soviet espionage effort are 
what we usually hear of, like the Petrov case. 
The detail of the day-to-day operations is less often 
given us. Some years ago Mr. Alexander Foote 
published a modest and interesting account of his 
life at the head of the Soviet spy system in Switzer- 
land; and now we have Mr. Morros. A rich Holly- 
wood Jew, anti-Fascist in the Nazi-ridden Thirties, 
he was gradually led from harmless co-operation 
to direct espionage in the familiar way. The Rus- 
sians’ main bargaining point was threats and 
promises concerned with his family, still in the 
USSR. But the loyalty thus obtained was naturally 
shaky, especially when he discovered that the 
brothers he thought he was protecting had been 
shot years earlier. He went to the FBI, who laun- 
ched him on his fantastic decade as a double agent. 
Fantastic, yet told in a curiously flat tone, which 
makes everything seem ordinary. This must reflect 
the spy’s existence, in which the strange and 
dangerous gradually becomes routine, a distorted 
but accepted way of life. Morros shows the typical 
spy as neither a fanatical idealist nor a ruthlessly 
efficient expert, but a blundering and tormented 
psychopath in whom conviction has got inextric- 
ably mixed up with delusive personal motives— 
Burgesses rather than Pimpernels. The strongest 
‘ideological’ compulsion in these aberrant Com- 
munists is seen to be hatred of their own country 
_rather than loyalty to a doctrine—as Camus has 
also pointed out in another context. Like Mr. 
Foote, Morros shows that this unsatisfactory rank- 
and-file is also grotesquely mishandled by a 
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clumsy apparatus of Soviet bureaucrats. How, 
then, does it produce any results at all? One 
answer seems to be that such a vast effort is made 
in terms of both money and personnel that some 
of the shots must strike home. 


J. E. M. ARDEN 


Text and Notes 


The Guinness Book of Poetry 2. (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 

New Poets 1959, (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

Contemporary English Poetry: An Introduction. 
By Anthony Thwaite. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


GUINNESS are determined that there should be 
no member of the community whose life it does 
not brighten, and this second anthology is a very 
acceptable duty-free bonus. The selectors, Laurie 
Lee, Louis MacNeice and the late Lennox Robin- 
son, have simply chosen poems published in 
1957-58 that seemed good to them, aiming at no 
unity of tone and limiting themselves to one poem 
per author. The volume opens with Guinness 
Award poems by Ted Hughes, Thomas Kinsella 
and David Wright, this last a stumbling, powerful 
piece; then come the Cheltenham Prize poems, 
including Patricia Beer’s ‘Loss of the Magyar’ 
(extracts only) and Norman MacCaig’s ‘Images.’ 
Being prizewinners, these two get into the book 
twice, and this is most welcome. Mr. MacCaig’s 
poems are probably the best in the book. Here is 
a considerable collection of hardly ever less than 
competent verse, and all one can do is to choose; 
apart from Mr. MacCaig’s, the poems I thought 
best were by P. J. Kavanagh, Hilary Corke, and 
C. Day Lewis, whose contribution seems to me 
almost but certainly not quite in the class above 
the merely good. 


New Poets 1959 is really three slim volumes in 
one, three first books brought together by the late 
Edwin Muir, by an act of ‘purely personal’ selec- 
tion. One sees how these poets would have 
appealed to him, especially Miss Karen Gershon, 
who writes in the intense visionary manner, often 
on Jewish themes, as here on Saul : 


A king bewildered is a man condemned. 

Loneliness lies in the evasive leaf : 

at his coming trees shall twist aside . . . 
But Mr. Ian Crichton Smith, though less mantic, 
seems to me much the best of the three (Mr. 
Levenson | think works on an altogether lower 
level then the others) and he clearly has more 
power in reserve, whereas Miss Gershon is con- 
tinually exhausting herself. Mr. Smith performs 
striking metrical feats without injury to the flow 
of meaning; he risks extravagant multiple epithets 
and chills them into order. He sounds like a poet 
built to be a poet all the time, himself the recipient 
of what he calls 

the grace that musicks us 


into our accurate element till we 
go gowned at length in exact propriety. 


The last dozen pages of his section are. the crown 
of this notable collection. Mr.. Muir distinguished 
between a ‘tragic vision’ like Miss Gershon’s, and 
‘the disillusioned, conditionally pessimistic view 
of life which is taking its place,’ a view he depre- 
cated. Mr. Crichton Smith and Miss Gershon cer- 
tainly belong, in terms of this important distinc- 
tion, on the side of tragedy. 


The third book is a revised version for English 
readers of an introduction to modern English 
poetry originally written for Japanese students. 
This may not sound promising, but it does critics 
good to be forced sometimes to write down what 
they normally regard as too elementary for their 
audience. Mr. Thwaite has thought the whole 
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thing out at a level suitable for intelligent school- 
boys, and his book would be a good present to 
any such who showed an interest in poetry after 
Hopkins. He requires the reader to refer to only 
three books, the Penguin Hopkins and Contem- 
porary Verse and New Lines, yet manages to 
provide thorough and fresh, though naturally 
unadventurous, comment on pretty well every poet 
of consequence in this period. Thus the chapter 
on Dylan Thomas sketches the usual topics, but 
also offers a ‘reading’ of ‘After the Funeral’ which 
will be of great service to the beginner and pro- 
mote sensible readings of other poems. Perhaps at 
this level a word or two about modern American 
poetry might have usefully adjusted the perspec- 
tive—some of the poets discussed would have 
looked much smaller—and a faint air of provin- 
cialism would thus be dispelled. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Reflections on Foreign 
Literature 


The stories which my friends compose are very 
sad. 

They border on 
literatures 

Of foreign languages, we may licitly enjoy. for 
they cannot really 

Corrupt, any more than we can be expected to 
discriminate). 


the morbid (which, in the 


(Sometimes I ask myself: Do I live in foreign 
countries 

Because they cannot 
cannot be 

Expected to make the unending effort of dis- 
crimination? 

The exotic: a rest from meaning.) 


corrupt me, because I 


(‘The officer shall engage in no activities what- 
soever 

Of a political nature,’ says my contract, ‘in the 
area where he serves.’ 

And all activity, it seems, is political.) 


Anyway, the stories of my friends are very sad. 

| am afraid they are largely true, too, discounting 
the grace-notes of my elegant friends. 

At the heart of the ideogram is a suffering man or 
woman. 


I remember my friend’s friend, a barmaid in 
Shinjuku, at a literary pub— 

Neither snowy-skinned nor sloe-eyed (though far 
from slow-witted), 

Neither forward nor backward, of whom my 
friend 

(A former PEN delegate) said in a whisper: 

‘Her life-story would make a book. | shall tell 
you one day... .” 

The day never came. But I can imagine the story. 


My friend’s friend also made special ties out of 
leather; 

My friend gave me one, as a parting gift, a special 
memory of his country. 

It has an elegant look; but when I wear it, it 
chafes my neck. 


Whispering that nothing is exotic, if you under- 
stand, if you stick your neck out for an hour of 
two; 

That only the very worst literature is foreign; 

That practically no life at all is. 


D. J. ENRIGHT 
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THE CASE FOR GILT-EDGED 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THERE is no case to argue, as I 
have already said, in this journal- 
istic faked-up drama of equities 
versus bonds. The two things are 
not comparable. If an investor 
wants long-term capital growth, 
he is bound to buy a good equity 
and provided he realises that 
there is nothing automatic about 
the earnings which support 
growth—that he must pursue an 
active cyclical investment policy 
which puts him into a share whose earnings are 
rising and out of a share whose earnings are 
falling—he will make money. But if he seeks the 
certainty of capital repayment for the short term 
or medium term he must buy a short-term or 
medium-term redeemable bond. Life assurance 
companies will always want to put a proportion of 
their funds into medium-dated gilt-edged to match 
the maturities of their ‘endowment’ liabilities, 
which on the average are from fifteen to twenty 
years. There is therefore a time and place for 
bonds just as there is a time and place for equities. 
And occasionally long-dated or irredeemable 
bonds will attract speculative buying whenever 
there is a reasonable prospect of a fall in the long- 
term rate of interest. 

What is causing dismay in the bond market 
today is not the running after equities on the part 
of the public, but the running away from gilt- 
edged on the part of the Chancellor. Having 
rightly decided that the economy needed reflating, 
no one imagined that he would want to check the 


reflation with dearer money. Indeed. it was 
assumed that the reflation would be accompanied 
and fortified by a gradual fall in the long-term rate 
of interest. Had he not said in his Budget speech: 
‘I shall continue to see that our monetary policy, 
and in particular our funding operations, keep in 
step with the development of our economic [i.e., 
reflationary] policy’? Yet the gilt-edged market 
has remained in the doldrums, friendless and drift- 
ing. Why. Mr. Amory? Why? 

The first excuse is that the banks have been 
forced to sell investments to maintain their 
liquidity ratios as their advances rose. A poor 
excuse this! It was government policy that bank 
advances should be increased and they should not 
have had their liquidity impaired. Going back to 
the end of the credit squeeze last July it will be 
found that bank advances have risen by about 
£580 million while their investments have been 
reduced by £356 million. If the Treasury had 
funded less and had issued more Treasury bills, 
the banks would never have been forced to sell 
their short-dated government bonds. But in the 
financial year to April last the amount of Treasury 
bills issued to the market was actually reduced by 
over £200 million and a record amount of funding 
was carried out. The Institute of Economic and 
Social Research commented in its May bulletin: 
‘The Government has pursued a policy that has 
been surprisingly restrictive for a period when the 
general aim has been expansion. In the past year 
it has, by funding, reduced the total floating debt 
in the hands of the banks and public. The results 
are refiected in the relatively high level of long- 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


VAB PRODUCTS 








A DIFFICULT YEAR 


THE annual general meeting of Vab Products 
Limited was held on May 27 in London. 

Mr. Ivor Lloyd. A.M.I.A.E.. F.C.S.. M.Inst.B.E. 
(the chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


Profits of the Group amounted to £2.970 compared 
with £21.481 for the previous year. 

After providing for taxation and bringing in an 
over-provision of £350 in 1957, the net result was a 


loss of £315 for 1958 against a profit of £7.604 for 
the year 1957. 

In the year under review we again suffered a set- 
back from the Government's policy of discouraging 
the sale of consumer goods, which has since been 
eased. Some difficulties were also experienced in the 
new lines which were being developed, and which we 
had hoped to market in the last quarter of the year. 
Unfortunately, unforeseen circumstances prevented 
the implementation of this policy being followed 
until very recent weeks, but you will be aware that 
your company has entered the motor accessories 
field from the national advertising currently 
appearing under the trade mark “Powertron,.” in 
which your company owns a 50 interest. Early 
indications tend to show that the sales of these pro- 
ducts which are being distributed through the leading 
chain stores will be substantial during the current 
year, 

Sales were not only maintained but improved in 
your principal subsidiary company. the only sub- 
sidiary whose profits were at all comparable with 
Previous years, 

Of your subsidiary companies which in the past 
have earned substantial profits, that producing 
buttons was probably the hardest hit by the serious 
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term interest rates (over 5 per cent.) and in the 
ratio of money supply to final sales . . . which 
is still below the 1948-55 average and far below 
the prewar figures. Yet when Sir Roy Harrod 
points out this obvious truth in a reasoned article 
he is greeted by the ignorant scribes of the City 
with cries of ‘Rigging the market!’ ‘Using the 
printing press!” ‘Monetising the debt!” and so on. 
If the national output and income rise, the supply 
of bank money should rise with it and the ortho- 
dox way of getting that done under our monetary 
system, as Sir Roy says, is by the banks taking 
up more government paper. There is nothing ‘in- 
flationary’ in that time-honoured ‘reflationary’ 
finance as long as the national savings are more 
than equal, as they are today, to the national 
investment. 

The second excuse for the gilt-edged market is 
that the high rates offered on small savings—in 
defence bonds and savings certificates—are exert- 
ing a vicious hold on the interest rate structure, as 
the building societies have long complained. Why 
should any private investor want to buy War Loan 
on a yield of 53 per cent. or old Consols at under 
5 per cent. when a buyer of Savings Certificates 
held for seven years can get 4.2 per cent. tax free 
which is equivalent to 6.9 per cent. gross? This is 
an important point and I am glad to see that Mr. 
Amory gave a broad hint last weekend that he 
would soon put an end to these certificates and 
issue another series with a lower rate of interest. 
He told the national savings assembly at Bourne- 
mouth: ‘I shall be failing in my duty if I allowed 
the terms of national savings certificates to get out 
of line with terms of borrowing generally in such 
a way as to saddle the nation with an unnecessarily 
heavy burden of interest.” The Chancellor has no 
need to bribe the small saver today. In 1958 there 
was a surplus of voluntary savings and forced 





competition from “Empire” products. The Plating 
Works also had a fall in turnover. 

Finally, trading during the current year is still 
proving difficult compared with the year 1958. The 
non-executive directors have agreed to reduce their 
remuneration until dividends on the Ordinary 
Capital are resumed. 

In all the circumstances, your Directors have 
decided that no dividend be recommended for the 
year 1958. 

The report was adopted. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 





NET INCOME WELL MAINTAINED 


THe tenth Annual General Meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held 
on June 23 at 37. Dover Street, London, W.1 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
Mr. L. B. Robinson, the chairman, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958: 

The low lead and zinc prices prevailing at the end 
of 1957 continued during the first three quarters of 
1958 and showed only a slight improvement in the 
last quarter. At the 1958 price levels there can be little 
profit from mining these metals. In the circumstances 
I feel we are entitled to regard the results for 1958 as 
being satisfactory and reasonably encouraging. 

The Group profit, before mining royalty and 
taxation, fell by £1,594,251 which was fully accounted 
for by the fall in the profit of the Zinc Corporation's 
mine at Broken Hill, New South Wales. 

Consolidated Zinc Proprietary Limited again had 
a satisfactory year and showed an increase in profit. 

In the United Kingdom, although the profits from 
zinc smelting and sulphuric acid production by 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited were lower, 
the profits from the other products, in particular 





zinc oxide and other pigments and zinc alloys were 
reasonably well maintained. 

Income from trade investments_at £996,293 again 
showed an improvement largely_as a result of a main- 
tained dividend on an increased sharcholding in 
British Titan Products Company Limited. 

Mining royalty payable to the New South Wales 
Government on the profits of the Zinc Corporation's 
mine amounted to £12,109, compared with £304,186 
for 1957, and refiects the Tower level of prices 
obtained for the mine's products and the fact that 
royalty is charged on profits on a sliding scale. 

The consolidated net profit for the year at 
£1,617,876, was, as a result of the considerably 
reduced charge for mining royalty and taxation, only 
£152,110 lower than the net profit for 1957. 

Traasfers of £900,000 have been made to general 
reserves, compared with £750,000 for 1957. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 2s. 
per share, compared with 2s.,6d. per share last year, 
giving a total distribution for the year of 3s. per 
share, compared with 3s. 9d. per share for 1957. 

Expenditure during the year on minke Be perty. 
under development outside the Broken Hill. field, 
amounted to £49,004. In 1957, this heading inclided 
expenditure by Commonwealth Aluminium Corfora- 
tion Pty. Limited but during 1958 50 per cent. of the 
Group's shareholding in Commonwealth Aluminium 
was transferred to the British Aluminium Company 
Limited. 

Capital expenditure commitments at the end of the 
year amounted to £4,434.000. These include the erec- 
tion of a zinc smelting plant using the Imperial 
Smel process at Swansea, a ferrous sulphate 
treatment plant, also at Swansea, and an extension 
of the acid producing capacity at Cockle Creek, New 
South Wales. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows a cash 
position of £6,002,869, comprising Treasury Bills, 
Government and other short term securities and bank 
balances. 

Since the end of 1958 the Group’s resources have 
been augmented by the “rights” issue of 1,455,100 
ordinary shares at 48s. per share. 
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savings (Budget surplus) over domestic investment 
of no less than £507 million which went to meet 
investment overseas (by £288 million) and improve 
our capital position (by £219 million). With some 
industrial over-capacity still in existence a surplus 
of savings probably persists, although no one 
wants to lend money to local authorities or British 
dominions overseas while the gilt-edged market is 
declining. 

Finally, there is the excuse of higher money rates 
in the United States. Prime commercial loan rates 
have been raised to 44 per cent. and the Federal 
Reserve discount rates to 34 per cent. But who is 
going to transfer money from London to New 
York while the dollar remains under suspicion? 
There is no reason on the ‘external front why 
money rates in this country should not come down 
and help the re-expansion of the economy. Nor 
is there any objection from the home front. We 
are not threatened here, as they are in the United 
States, by any inflationary rise in wages. The £ is 
strong: the reserves are being fortified by an 
inflow of gold and by extra drawing-power at the 
IMF. I appeal to Mr. Amory not to delay in 
coming to the support of his gilt-edged market. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE same mixture as before—dull gilt-edged 
te booming equities. With a record turnover 
of business most stockbrokers will be cutting their 
holidays short. It is not safe to be away for long 
while a tooth and ‘Clore’ struggle goes on in the 
City jungle. WATNEY MANN have been up and 
down. The editor of the Sunday Express claims 
that he put the brewery take-over idea into Mr. 
Clore’s head at a luncheon party and then dis- 
covered that he (Mr. Clore) had already been 
buying Watney shares in preparation for a bid. 
Of course, if bids are made after purchasing a 
sizeable block of shares in the market for the sole 
purpose of selling the block at a profit, it serves 
no constructive purpose and should be frowned 
upon as parasitic. But that is not Mr. Clore’s 
object, judging from past experience of his bids, 
and we must await the Watney directors’ counter- 
blast. Meanwhile the brewery market remains 
buoyed up by these potential struggles for control. 
There is an exciting feeling that anything could 
happen. What, for example, was happening in the 
market for DUTTONS BLACKBURN BREWERY, whose 
5s. shares suddenly rose from 9s. 9d. to 12s. 9d. 
in a few days? At the moment of writing they are 
quoted at 11s. 6d. to yield 4.4 per cent. on the 10 


per cent. dividend, which was better covered im 
the year to March, 1959. The company appears 
to have recovered from its setback in 1957-58 and 
what may be attractive to some outsider is that 
it controls over 550 licensed properties. 


Oil and Copper Shares and the Cyclical Investor 

The report of the ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL group 
for the first quarter of 1959, revealing a further 
but not spectacular recovery in profits, is a 
reminder that oil should be regarded as one of 
those trades fluctuating widely in demand-supply 
relationships in regard to which my colleague was 
recommending last week a cyclical investment 
policy. This means that the investor should 
endeavour to sell before the peak of the boom is 
reached and buy only during the recessions. It 
used to be an old saying in the oil share market: 
Never sell Shell. But how rewarding it would have 
been to have sold SHELL near the peak of 220s. in 
1957 and, seeing them fall 45 per cent. bought 
them back near the low point of 117s. 9d. in 1958! 
Or repurchased them in 1957 at 135s. 6d. and 
resold at 165s. 3d. in 1958 before coming back into 
the market at 117s. 9d.! The clever cyclical inves- 
tor can double his capital while the plodding ‘stay- 
putter’ is barely holding his own. The present 
market view is that Shell are in a buying range, 
which may be true, but I would choose a very flat 
day. Copper shares are, like oil, a widely fluctuat- 
ing market. For example, between 1957 and 1958 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN fell by over 50 per 
cent.—from 108s. 9d. to 50s—and have now 
recovered by 70 per cent. The ‘stay-putter’ in 
copper shares is probably still feeling sore but the 
active investor would now be selling and taking a 
useful profit. A friend who has plotted the price 
of MAGMA COPPER over the ten years to the end 
of 1958 tells me that an active investor who suc- 
ceeded in hitting the tops and bottoms of the five 
major swings in this period would have multiplied 
his capital no fewer than 114 times! As we all 
know, it is virtually impossible to hit the tops and 
bottoms, but getting within 10 per cent. of them 
can be very profitable. 


Daily Mirror and the Merger 


The new 5s. shares of DAILY MIRROR have been 
a dull market since the strike threat and can be 
bought at 24s. to yield over 5 per cent. By taking 
over the Amalgamated Press the company has 
acquired the largest magazine publishing group in 
the country, not to mention 75 per cent. of the 
capital of Kelly’s Directories and 100 per cent. of 
Imperial Paper Mills. Magazine publishing is 
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having a difficult time at the moment, but no 
doubt the new management will be able to effect 
great economies and improvements. Apart from 
Amalgamated Press, the company has outside in- 
vestments in Sunday Pictorial, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper, A. E. Reed, and ATV—valued at 
£19 million, bringing the total ‘outside’ interests to 
over £32 million. The interesting suggestion has 
been made that these outside investments might 
be hived off into an investment trust, leaving DAILY 
MIRROR and SUNDAY PICTORIAL to merge as a news- 
paper group. It is estimated that earnings of 
around 75 per cent. have been secured in the year 
ending February last, giving a threefold cover to 
the forecast dividend of 25 per cent. In respect of 
the current year it is thought that a higher divi- 
dend might be paid. As the financial position is one 
of great and increasing strength, this is not im- 
probable. 


COMPANY NOTES 


R. HARRY OPPENHEIMER as chairman of the 
| pce rnc oe Corporation has in his 
review (an extract from which was published in 
last week’s Spectator) very interesting comments 
to make concerning the racial problems in Africa 
today. Mr. Oppenheimer is well able to speak with 
great knowledge on this subject as he would 
probably have become leader of the Opposition in 
the Cape Town Parliament had he not returned 
to his business interests. In spite of the difficulties 
in the country it is reassuring to hear that he 
believes that these will before long be resolved 
and that he has confidence in the future. The 
Corporation has in the past achieved great things 
in opening up the OFS goldfield and the economic 
development of vast areas of land; but the fact 
remains that risk capital will in future become 
increasingly difficult to obtain as long as the 
present racial warfare continues. The report 
and accounts show that net earnings (after 
tax and minority interests) for 1958 have risen 
from £5,067,040 to £7,454,006, of which quite 
a large percentage would appear to be due from 
the ACC’s 13 per cent. holding in African and 
European Investment. The balance sheet is 
immensely strong, particularly having regard toa 
very substantial increase of no less than £21 mil- 
lion in the market value of quoted investments. 
With cash in hand at £6.2 million, the group, 
as the chairman says, ‘has never before in its 
history been so well placed for financing any new 
business.’ When the convertible notes and bonds 
eventually become equity capital the time will 
surely have arrived for a reorganisation of the 
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22 ‘Into a ——— large and broad’ 9 That mus has got nothing inside POWN-—1 Charmed. 2 Organizer. 3 
(Milton) (5) _ it, how absurd! (10) Mudiark> Qi info, ta" Stretch’ 49 
24 ‘Hands on hips, place!’ (6) 11 Getting thinner on top, bother! Avxiliary, 18 Battered. 19 Cadence. 21 [3% 25 
25 Hepplewhite, maybe (8) (10) Screeve. 22 Appear. 24 Actor. 26 S.E.A.C. . 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize o! PRIZEWINNERS 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 4, §. Morris, 37 Maskell Road. London “d 
opened on June 16. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,047, 99 Gower St., London, WCI, SW17. and Mr. D. S. Gordon, Chelsea |26 27 
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capital structure—the ordinary capital is only £5 
million against net assets of £97 million. The chair- 
man makes no reference to the current outlook; 
but undoubtedly the revenue from gold, copper 
and diamond interests will show an increase for 
1959 making it possible to improve on the 8s. 
dividend payment for 1958. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 198s. 9d. yield 4.02 per cent. 

The preliminary figures of City of London Real 
Property for the year ended April 12, 1959, show 
an increase in the trading profit to a record of 
£1.7 million against £1.54 million with a substan- 
tial increase in the net profit of nearly 50 per cent. 
(due to a much lower tax charge) over the previous 
period at £833,000. This excellent result is due to 
the large post-war development of the company’s 
commercial properties. The dividend has been 
stepped up from 9 per cent. to 15 per cent. so that 
the £1 ordinary shares at 66s. yield as much as 
4.54 per cent. This is a good return on a property 
company having such a fine financial record. 

Richardsons Westgarth, turbine and general 
engineers and boiler makers, have issued pre- 
liminary figures showing a net profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1959, £48,600 lower at £610,000, 
but as the company belongs to the Nuclear Power 
Consortium it can be assumed that its contribu- 
tion to this body and its development expenditure 
on this side of the business have been very much 
heavier than last year. In fact the tax figure at 
£465,000 is nearly half that of last year and has 
saved a greater fall in the net profit. At 15s. 6d. 
the 10s. ordinary shares yield 5.53 per cent. on the 
8{ per cent. dividend. 

One of several new issues in the industrial 
market last week was that of Lesbrook Ltd. for 
1,500,000 2s, ordinary shares placed at 4s. 11d. 
each. The company carries on business as engin- 
eers in Birmingham and the greater part of its 
manufacture of component parts goes to the tele- 
vision and radio trade. It makes components also 
for motor vehicles, electrical goods, mining equip- 
ment and a wide range of other products. Accounts 
will be made up to March 31, 1960, when it is 
expected that net profits (subject to tax) will be 
around £100,000 and a dividend of 25 per cent. is 
forecast. The 2s. shares are now 6s. 9d. 

The Managers of First Provincial Unit Trust 
have just offered 500,000 units at 10s. 6d. in their 
Reserve Trust. This particular trust was formed 
as recently as 1953, and since that date it has shown 
the remarkable appreciation of 125 per cent. in its 
portfolio. The trust has power to invest in a 
maximum of 75 securities out of a total of 100 
in the commercial and industrial field. It should 
continue to do well under excellent management. 
The units give a return of £4 3s; 6d. per cent. at 
the issue price. 


The Closed Shop 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


O other single activity of trade unionists earns 
N them more public odium than aitempts to 
enforce a closed shop. The reason is obvious: the 
final push to achieve 100 per cent. membership 
more often than not brings a collision between an 
individual and a powerful organisation, in which 
the latter appears to be playing the part of a bully. 
Inevitably, the individual gets the sympathy of the 
uncommitted, almost regardless of the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Yet there are large sections of industry in which 
a closed shop already exists, for all practical pur- 
poses, without anyone either inside or outside the 
industry worrying about it. When does one ever 
hear criticism of the National Union of Mine- 
workers for insisting on 100 per cent. membership 
in the pits? Or of the London Transport Executive 
for making membership of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union a condition of employ- 
ment as a bus driver or conductor? 

As in most pioneering, it is on the frontiers of 
trade unionism that the trouble comes. The close 
relationship between the post-war Labour Govern- 
ments and the TUC suggested so great an access 
of union strength and influence that it is often 
forgotten that organisations affiliated to the TUC 
still control less than half the people who are 
eligible for membership. 

In many industries the unions are seeking not 
to ‘close the shop, but simply to win a large 
enough membership to enable them to negotiate 
effectively on wages and conditions. This is. par- 
ticularly true in the white-collar fields, notably 
banking and insurance. The Clerical and Admin- 
istrative Workers’ Union also has been concerned 
recently about a decrease in its membership, 
principally due to unemployment. 

But the manual workers’ unions also have their 
troubles. The building unions, for example, have 
never had anything like 100 per cent. member- 
ship, particularly in the small building firms where 
organisation is difficult, and many of them have 
found it difficult to make much improvement 
during the severe unemployment which has struck 
building since the credit squeeze. 

Of the industries in which the unions have been 
making ground in the last two or three years, the 
one where the closed shop issue is most important 
is motor-car manufacture. The drive for increased 
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membership was given some assistance by the 
insensitive handling by employers of the redun- 
dancy problems of 1956: thousands of young 
workers in the Midlands, to whom their fathers’ 
tales of inter-war hardship were so much folk 
myth, felt the first chill wind of adversity then, and 
a drive in many places to gather in all the lost 
sheep was an inevitable consequence. 

There have been spasmodic strikes in the Mid- 
lands over the issue, but it has come to a head this 
year in Ford’s works at Dagenham, in Essex. The 
workers there have inherited a public reputation 
for militancy, even cussedness, from one of the 
firm’s constituent parts, Briggs factory, where the 
famous ‘bell-ringer strike’ took place; and during 
the past six months attempts to enforce closed 
shops have kept the factories in Dagenham in a 
state of recurring tension. 

Another industry in which the closed shop issue 
has been raised recently is the railways. The British 
Transport Commission has refused to grant the 
National Union of Railwaymen a closed shop in 
grades where it is the only one of the three rail- 
way unions with members. The NUR executive, in 
its new mood of militancy, and ignoring appeals 
from Sir Brian Robertson, has decided to with- 
draw from the consultative machinery in protest 
from the end of this month. 

Not all employers go as far as a building firm 
in Wolverhampton which has actually helped the 
unions with their recruiting work; but many are 
glad when their employees join. The more en- 
lightened take this attitude because they believe 
in collective bargaining; the cynical because they 
prefer any trouble they are going to face to be 
organised, rather than whimsical. For those whose 
workers are nearly, but not quite, 100 per cent. 
organised, trouble is constantly on the horizon. 

It is difficult to analyse accurately the reasons 
for which men remain outside a union to which 
nearly all their fellow-workers belong. They range 
from consciénce, through an acutely developed 
individualism, to a simple meanness about paying 

a fair share of the cost of negotiating wages and 
conditions of work. If the matter were left in the 
hands of the average trade unionist, the third 
group would probably be subjected to pressure in 
most cases; the second group sometimes; and the 
first scarcely ever. It is usually when a militant 
pressure group or even a single shop steward has 
a chip on the shoulder that the ordinary work- 
man’s rough but reasonable code of justice goes 
by the board. 
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WANGANUT COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
NEW ZEALAND 

This major British type Public School re- 
quires Assistant Masters for February, 1960, 
to teach : 

(i) Upper Vith Chemistry, 

Maths. if possibic. 

(2) Upper Vith French. 

Board and accommodation free for resident 
bachelor. House available for married scientist. 
Cricket or Rowing added recommendation 
Salary according qualifications, £785 to £1,385 
plus £62 Married Allowance. Sons educated 
as Day boys free, including attached Prep. 
School. Passage assisted 

_ Apply: Headmaster. 


supportng 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DOUBT. ‘CAN ARISE in any Case. Should 
Capital Punishment be Ended? Speakers: Rev. 
A. D. Belden, Albert Evans, M.P., Rev. William 
Jenner, Nigel Nicolson, M.P., A. R. Tyrrell. 
Chairman: M. B. Purdie, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, Friday, 12th Junc, 7.30 p.m. 
Organised National Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New King’s Road, S.W.6 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, {02 Eaton Square, 


‘S.W.1. Lecture by Prot, Dn. X. de Salas on 


“Algunos aspectos de la pintura espafiola del 
siglo XIX," on the 12th June at 6 p.m. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, ~Kefiwood Exhibitions : 
“William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts.” Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Sations. (987). 
JOSEPH LEVIN, Exhibition of Surconsciencil- 
ism. Oi! and Drawings. GRABOWSKI GAL- 
LERY, 84 Sioane Ave., S.W.3 (nr. S. Ken. Stn.) 
until 20th June, 10-6 incl, Sats. ; 
LEICESTER GALLERIPS, Leicester Sq. VIC- 
TOR BRAUNER—Paintings MICHAEL AYR- 
TON—Bronzes, Reliefs, Drawings, ROBERT 
BANKS’ Drawings of Italy. 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 








MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ODILON REDON 

—Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 

2s. 6d., in aid of Cornea! Graft and Eye Bank 

Research. Daily 10-5.30., Sats. 10-1. Until June 
20.—142 New Bond Street, Ww.1. 

[TECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jack Smith 
Retrospective. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 





MEETING 


“QUAKERISM — a Faith for the Ordinary 
Man.’ Speaker: R. Duncan Fair. Sunday, 
7 June, 6.30 p.m. Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. 














THEATRE 


INTERESTED IN THE THEATRE? Questors 
Theatre, Mattock Lane, Ealing, has vacancies 
for bers. All bers invited to help run 
this famous amateur theatre with a reputation 
for new plays and new methods of production. 
Next prod : English premitre of ‘The Scythe 
and the Sunset,” ~. Soya Johnston. Member- 
ship details: EAL 5 


TOWER, 7.30. yi oe 5. 7), 11, 12, “13: 
‘The Matchmaker.’—CAN Sill (6-8.30), CAN 
3475 (before o, Canonbury, N. 1. 











PERSONAL 


A NEW beginning in politics, a new policy.— 
Write Box 4824. S.a.e. 

AT NO CHARGE. Get the fascinating free 
booklet that tells the tales of Ei Cid the Con- 
queror (namesake of that superb Spanish sherry 
—E!l Cid Amontillado). Just write Rutherford, 
Osborne & Perkin Lid., 28 Monument Street, 
London, E.C.3 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 

and personal probiems, qualified in therapeutic 

psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
R. K. Brian, M.B. 


appointment. A., 19 
Wigmore St., Ww. 1. LANgham 4245. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Bes: prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1958 cat. of English 
Coins, 9s. 34. Specimen bulletin, 6d.—B. A. 
Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., London, 
W.1, Tel.: LANgham 3677. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
For information write David Blackstone, 
Optician and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER 2531. 
197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester. Sheffield, 
L . Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 

MAKE FRIENDS taik about your good meals by 
giving them RAYNER’S delightful INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 





























FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
staled cover Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 
year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them 
for six months—and make you a LIFE 
MEMBER National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 

Burma, C.I., G.B.E., D.C.V.O 

THE UPPER CRUST of buttered toast tastes 
delicious when spread with Burgess Anchovy 
Paste. 

“WATAPADS.” Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s—HARRODS HORT. Dept. 

YOUR BEST LAID plans have broken down? 
A pipe of Tom Long clicars your frown 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


J UNIVERSITY | OF - MANCHESTER, 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Applications are invited for 
the above Scholarships for research in local 
government, the law relating to local govern- 
ment of comparative local government. The 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the 
value of £400. It is open to graduates of this or 
any other approved University, and applications 
are acceptable from students who expect to 
graduate this summer, Applications should be 
sent not later than July Ist, 1959, to the Regis- 
trar, The University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology of 
Sociology, tenable for one year in the first in- 
Stance and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are nor- 
mally of the value of £350 or £400. They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University, and applications are 
acceptable from students who expect to graduate 
this summer. Applications should be sent not 
later than July ist, 1959, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. - Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
Paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans,-or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL. B.. 
B.D.. Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Halil, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bdvk-keeping: and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : fhe Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


LITERARY 


YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE? Why not 
trv? You need not be a genius to write for the 
Press. Personal postal criticism from the LSJ 
coaches has brought success to many. Free book 
from : Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, W.1. GRO 8250 

BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous including 
Art, D. H. Lawrence, Numismatics, Hugh 
Walpole.—List 17 - items), from W. Forster, 
83a Stamford Hill, N.16 

BOOK PUBLISHERS will accept occasional! 
work of genuine merit, but limited appeal 
(theses, etc.) on a basis of shared costs and 
profits.—Write Box 4757 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ tota: published price, plus 
ls. 6d, per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

BOOKS ON SPORTS, HOBBIES, HANDI- 
CRAFTS. Invaluable detailed catalogue of 
1,200 of these Books-in-Print is in Bookguide 
June issue. Most good booksellers give copies 
free on request, or 6d. from newsagents and by 
post.—Bookguide & Books-in-Print, 21 Lower 
Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
GUINNESS Book of Poetry, 1957/58, is the 
Poetry Book Society Summer Choice.—Details of 
membership (subscription 2 gns.), from Secretary, 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKS-IN-PRINT. Over 
1,000 theatre, ballet, music, film, radio, TV 
titles now in print are detailed in ‘Bookguide,’ 
May issue. Most good booksellers give copies 
free on request, or 6d. from newsagents, 8d. by 
post.—21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. 
SMOKING—THE CANCER CONTROVERSY. 
Sir Ronald Fisher, Sc.D., F.R.S., Britain's senior 
Statistician, rejects the statistical evidence relating 
lung cancet to smoking in this fascinating pam- 
phiet. Price 2s. 6d. from all booksellers or direct 
(Qs. 9d. post free) from the publishers, Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How : No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 Bc nd Street, London, W.L.. 


SECRETARIAL SERV ICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., W.1, HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 

carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. a A eee 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 hy Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


MSS. TYPED, Ex-London secretary. Quick, 
accurate, cheap. —Box 4810, 


- SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. DICED CALI- 
FORNIAN FRUIT SALAD. Exquisite Flavour. 
30-0z. tins, 6 for 33s, Post Paid. SHILLING 

—_s CO. LTD., 16 Philpo: Lane, London, 
<.3. 





For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost im 


alll 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 


MEANS HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY + SURREY 


FRE SPECTATOR, 








JUNE S$. 
Ogawa 1e Pt tty 


LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 


,DINNER—three gourses, 13/6, no hidden 
- charges. Anjou” Rose, 2/- per glass— 
(92/6 per doz to take away), what miore 
can you ask for? 
2a DUKE STREET (MANCHESTER S$Q.), Wai 
WEL. 8808 - 


Ores oC) 





CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered an 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for onl¥27s,, 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. -H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newingtog 
Rd., London, N.16 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years, 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 64 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality @e 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Pats, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp ioe 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—§, 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from ; 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Doncgali Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 


WHOLE ROAST PARTRIDGE 
WITH MUSHROOMS 

This is a pack of most exceptional quality which 

has not previously been offered in this country, 

and for which we have been granted the sole mail 

order rights. A 15}-oz. tin costs only 18. 6¢ 

post paid, and 6 tins will be sent for £5 %&, 


c.W.o. rays 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 4 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED. Chiswick, W.4. Two bedrooms 
living-room, bre room, kitchen, bathroom, 
w.c.; telephone garden; 54 gns.—Regrove. 
CHI 6924. pe 
KENSINGTON, Att. single room with Kitches 
ette in newly dec. hse. £4 15s. WEStera 2783. 

——- _ —— —-- ———s 


ACCOMMODATION 











APART FROM “ARRANGING Shared 4 ACCOM, 
we have many separate London Flats. 
care.—Share-a-Flat. 175 Piccadilly. HYD B®. 
PLEASANT SIT. Near Hampstead ‘Heath, 
Tube, Buses. Bed-sitting-room with 

£3 3s. Student/Business man,—Box 


—————— —— 4 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, ‘WESTMORLAND. ‘Garbridge Hovel 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and 

A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with books 
music, games,. television. Special terms 
Permanent Residents. A.A. R.A.C. Tel.: 7h 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Tel.: 21944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Vache 
early July, carly Aug, 94-12 gms. 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, oe 
on and off the beaten track round 

coast and country. 5s. post free, from 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 


—————— 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
nn 


CANAL CRUISING. — A relaxing, one 
economical holiday. S.a.e. for illustrated ee 
chure of 2- and 4-berth cruisers based at 
lington, Oxford.—Waterways Holidays, Dept 
Bristol Rd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
EDINBURGH. Club ae wae icine Oe 
Internationa! House, 127 rinces 

GUESTS REC'D. in auiractive old 9otd 
modernised house—facing South. Lovely Daft 
Kent. Pretty garden—Good», food everything 
home-made. Terms 7 gns. weekly J 
Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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